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My ‘interesting memorial or NR cusyom which is dakly te me 
disuse, and a pleasing sjkcim_u oF the mind and talents ; 
writer. 

_ pe To WILLIAM JONES, Esquinp~’» | 
wer ‘ “Wanuary 1, 1748 
Sir; tA 
It was a custom among the Ancient Britons... a 


retained in Anglesey) for the most knowing among them in .. 
{descent of families, to send their friends of the same stock ¢ 
family, a dydd calan Ionawr aculennig, a present of their pedigree 
which was in order, I presume, to koa up a friendship among rel: 
ti¢ns, which these people preserved surprisingly, and do to this da 
among the meanest of them, to the sixth and scventh degree. 


Some writers take notice that the Gauls also were noted for th 
affection and regard for their own people, though ever so distant] 
related. ‘These things, to be sure, are trifles: but all other things i 
-the world are trifles tov. * 


I take men’s bodies in the same sense as I take vegetable , 
Young trees propagated by seed or grafts, from a good old tre 
certainly owe some regard to their primitive stock, provided tre: 
could act and think ; and as for my part, the very thought of tho: 
brave people, who struggled so long with a superior power for bg 
liberty, inspires me with such an idea of them, that I almost ado 

their memories. Therefore, to keep up that old laudable custon 
I herewith send you a calennig of the same kind as that above met 
tioned ; ; hich I desire you will accept of. a 


- ~ 
ba reason to know, it is founded on good auf” .aty} for) 


¥ my father and mother were related to your mother, and came nl 4 


eb > rt ee aS 


* a od 
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i litgame & lock mentioned in the inclosed ; whichis the reason Tam 

r. sSavell acquainted with yoursmot'’s descent; and on the same 

i acce- J4, till further enquiry, an utter stranger to your father’s 
peteps)s 

a eepsyt id 

y: As youathxf young when you left the country, it cannot be sup- 

F posedszeagfou could know much of these things. IT have had too 
; pfyerhe there; I wish I had not; for I might have applied it to 

. berter use than I have. If this gives you any pleasure, I shall be 

| glad of it; if not, commit it to the flames: and believe me to be, 
with truth and sincerity, &c. 


Lewis Morris. ‘S 


Leaving the genealogical splendour of the family of Sir William 
Jones to the contemplation of the antiquary, it may be remarked 
with pleasure, that its latest descendants have a claim to reputa- 
tion, founded upon the honourable and unambiguous testimony of 
personal merit. His father was the celebrated philosopher and 
mathematician who so emimently distinguished himself in’ the 
commencement of the last century: and a short, but more accurate 
sskctch of his life than has hitherto appeared, which I am enabled 
. give from the authority of his son, may be acceptable to the 
lovers of oe 


a aay ‘Mr, William Jones was born in the year 1680, in Anglesey ; his 
Garents were yeomen, or little farmers, on that island ; and he there 
““¥eceived the best education which they were able to afford: but the 
Justrious exertion of vigorous intellectual powers, supplied the 
ects of inadequate instruction, and laid the foundation, of his 

“and fortune. From his earliest years, Mr. Jones (is- 
a “a pe sity to mathematical studies, and, having cultivated 
2m with assiduity,*he began his career in life, by teaching ma- ™ 
7 thematics 
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thematics on- Board aman. of war; 1 in this dewalt n he + _. 
the notice, and obtained’, the’ fric drip, of Lord Anson. his: 
twenty-second year, Mr. Jones published a Treatise on t nt of 
Navigation ; which was received with great approbation. X “as 
present at the capture of Vigo, in 1702; and, VB Qoined und 


comrades in quest of pillage, he eagerly fixed upo Pingo k seller's 
shop as the object of his depredation; but finding in Te P sary 
treasures, which were the sole plunder that he coveted, he ¢ Ste Bg 
himself with a pair of scissars, which he frequently exhibited to his 
friends as a trophy of his military success, relating the anecdote 
by which he gained it. He returned with the fleet to England, anc 

mediately afterwards established himself as a teacher of mathe 
matics, in London; where, at the age of twenty-six, he publishec 
his Synopsis palmariorum Matheseos; a decisive proof of his earl: 
and consummate proficiency in his favourite science. 


The private character of Mr. Jones was respectable, his manne! 
were agreeable and inviting ; and these qualities not only contribute 
to enlarge the circle of his friends, whom his established reputatio 
for science had attracted, but also to secure their attachme: 
to him. i 2 

ee 

Amongst others who honoured him witle their esteem, I a 
authorized to mention the great and virtuous Lord ee Po 
Mr. Jones attended himas a companion on the circuit when hé 
chief justice; and this nobleman, when he afterwards held the gre °” 
seal, availed himself of the opportunity to testify His regard for tl ~ 
merit and character of his friend, by conferring upon | him i cy 
office of secretary for the peace. He was also introduced to th | 
frie dship of Lord Parker (afterwards president the ee 
Society), which terminated only with his death d, amon, 

“ other distingaished characters in the annals of science an 
: literatun 
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we 
a the names of Sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, and 
| Sduuel = yl may be enumerated as the intimate’ friends of 
~ Mr. Jars By Sir Isaac Newton, he was treated with particular 
regs)! And confidence, and prepared, with his assent,. the very 
er ; 
fe o@ant ed*tions small tracts on the higher mathematics, in a 


mode which ined the approbation, and increased the esteem, 







After the retirement of Lord Macclesfield to Sherborne Castle, 
Mr. Jones resided with his lordship as a member of his family, and 
instructed him in the sciences. In this situation, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose the greatest part of his property, the accumulation, of 
industry and economy, by the failure of a banker: but the friend- 
ship of Lord Macclesfield diminished the weight of the loss, by pro- 
curing for him a sinecure place of considerable emolument. 

The same nobleman, who was then Teller of the Exchequer, made 

him an offer of a more lucrative situation; but he declined the 

acceptanee of it, as it would have imposed on him the obligation 
of more official attendance, than was agrecable to his temper, or 
compatible with-his attachment to scientific pursuits. 


In this retreat, he became acquainted with Miss Mary Nix, the 
youngest daughter of George Nix, a cabinet-maker in London, 
Fwho, although of low extraction, had raised himself to eminence in 
is profession, and, from the honest and pleasant frankness of his 
conversation, was admitted to the tables of the great, and to the 
YY intimacy of Lord Macclesfield. The acquaintance of Mr. Jones 
with Miss Nix, terminated in marriage; and, from this uniop, 
: pirang “three children, the last of whom, the late Sir William Jones, 
Fre was born in London, on the eve of the festival of Saint Michael, in 
_\ the year 17465 =)nd a few days after his birth was baptized by the 
christian name of his.father. ‘The first son, George, died in his ° 
. infancy ; 
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infancy; and the second child, a daughter, Mary, who was born 
in 1736, married Mr. Rainsford, a merchant retired frem busiaaie| 


in opulent circumstances. This lady perished miserab during 


a oe ee we eee “= _—-= 


the year 1802, in consequence of an accident from he thes 
catching fire. ( P 

Mr. Jones survived the birth of his son William bt ~ wears ; 
he was attacked with a disorder, which the sagacity of ww. ‘d, 


who attended him with the anxiety of an affectionate friend, imme- 
diately discovered to be a polypus in the heart, and wholly incurable. 
This alarming secret was communicated to Mrs. Jones, who, from 
an affectionate but mistaken motive, could never be induced to 
discover it to her husband; and, on one occasion, displayed a 
remarkable instance of self-command and address in the canccal- 
ment of it. 


A well-meaning friend, who knew his dangerous situation, had 
written to him a long letter of condolence, replete with philosophic 
axioms on the brevity of life; Mrs. Jones, whp opencd the letter, 
discovered the purport of it at a glance, and, being desired by hey 
husband to read it, composed in the moment another lecture sy - 
clearly and rapidly, that he had no suspicion of the deception ; ang 
this she did in a style so cheerful and entertaining, that it greatly 
exhilarated him. He died soon after, in July 1749, leaving elvigg 4 
him a great reputation and moderate property. 







The history of men ef letters is too often a mélancholy detail ¢ 
human misery, exhibiting the unavailing struggles of genius 
leaning against penury, and life consumed in fruitless expectatic 
of pagronage and reward. We contemplate with satisfaction tl 
rever se of this picture in the history of Mr. Jones, £57 we trace hi ) 
in his progress from obscurity to distinction, and in his participati 


. ‘ c 


a hr 
. , oa SIR WILLIAM JONES, _ 
of the friendship and beneficence of the first characters of the times. 
Nor is it less grateful to remark that the attachment of his professed 
friend: not expire with his life; after a proper interval, they 
vise widow, and vied in their offers of service to her; amongst 
otacrs to wo e was particularly obliged, I mention with re- 
spect, Mr. , author of a Treatise on the Improved Microscope, 
who ver important assistance, in arranging the collection 
#6 1Ossils, and other curiosities, left by her deceased husband, 
and in disposing of them to the best advantage. The library of 
Mr, Jones, by a bequest in his will, became the property of Lord 
Macclesfield. 













The compilers of the Biographical Dictionary, in their account of 
Mr. Jones, have asserted, that he had completed a mathematical 
work of the first importance, and had sent the first sheet of it to 
the press, when the indisposition, which terminated in his death, 
obliged him to discontinue thetimpression; that, a few days before 
~ his demise, he entrusted the manuscript, fairly transcribed by an 
amanuensis, to, the care of Lord Macclesfield, who promised to 
publish it, as well for the honour of the author, as for the benefit of 
the family, to whom the property of the work belonged. The Earl 
J urvived hisfriend many years; but The Introduction to the Mathematics 
(the alleged title of tlre work) was forgotten, and, after his death, 
\ + the manuscript was not to be found. ‘There is no evidence in the 
+ amemoranda left by Sir William Jones, to confirm or disprove these 
PS assertions. Such of the mathematical works of Mr. Jones as have 
been published, 4re much admircd for neatness, brevity, and 
| ccuracy *, ° 
-* f = The 
x \ > 
* In Hatton's Philosophieal Dictionary; we have the following enumeration of the 
works of Mr. Jones :— ’ ° 
A New Compendium of the whole Art of Navigation, small 8vo. 1709. 
§ F 2 = Synopsis ; 
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The care of the education of William ‘now devolved upon his. 
mother, who, in many respects, was eminently qualified for the task. 


Her 


~ Synopsis palmariorum Mathescos; or a new Introduction m4 M@hematics, @on- 


. taining the principles of arithmetic and geometry, demonstrat teshort and easy 
method ; 8vo. 1706. = 


In the Philosophical Transactions :-— 
A Compendious Disposition of Equations for exhibiting the Relations of Coy val 
Lines. 

A Tract of Logarithms. 

Account of a Person killed by Lightning in Tottenham-court Chapel, and its Effectson 
the Building. 

Broperties of Conic Sections, deduced by a compendious method. 

He was also the editor of some mathematical works of Sir Isaac Newton, under the 
title of “ Analysis, per quantitatum series, fluxiones, ac differentias: cum enumeratione 
linearum tertii ordinis.” 

Inthe library of Trinity-college, Cambridge, some letters from Mr. Jones to Mr. Cotes, 
who was at that time engaged in giving lectures at the college, are preserved. They 
do not contain any matérial information: buthaving, with the permission of the college, 
ubtained copies of them, by the polite assistance of Mr. Brown, J annex them to this 
note, together with one from Mr. Cotes to Mr. Jones. 


Letter from Mr. Jones to Mr. Cores. d 


“Sin; London, September 17th, 1711. } 
The paper concerning Sir Isaac Newton’s method of interpolation, which} * 
you have been pleased to send me, being done so very neat, that it will be an injury to 
the curious in these things to be kept any longer without it; therefore must desire that * 
you would grant me leave to publish it in the Philosophical Transactions. You ‘may be 
assured that I do not move this to you without Sir Isaac's approbation, who I find is ne 
less willing to have it done. The new edition of the Principia js what we wait for with 
great impatience, though at the same time I believe the book will be far more valuable | 
than if it had been done ina hurry, since I find the interruptions are necessary, and such, 
as will render it complete. We have nothing considerable in hand here at presefft, only’ - 
Mr. Demoire’s Treatise on Chances, which makes a whole transaction, He is very fond | 
of it, and we may expect it well done. Mr. Raphson has printed off ur or five sheets 
» of his history of Fluxions, but being shewed Sir lsaac Newton’s (who it seems would 
rather have them write ‘against him, than have a piece done in that manner in his favour) 
he gota stop put to it, for some time at least. Dr. Halley has almost finished the printing’ z 
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~¢blemish, generous withou® extravagance, frugal but not nig 


“ gard, cheerful but not giddy, close but. not sullen,- ingenious 
, “* but 


Answer to the foregoing, by Me Cages. wr] 
@ 

T have reccived Morcton’s book. I thank you fagihe fayour you did 
ane in sending,it. 1 have looked over what relates to his way of interXg:*Srtupt I find 
no cause from thence to make any alteration. The controversy concer Tie Apag’s 
philosophy is a piece of news that I had not heard of. ‘I think that pliilosopliyheed’ no 
defence, especially when attacked by Cartesians. One Mr. Green, a fellow’ of "Clare- 
Hall, seems to have nearly the Wme design with those German and French objectants, 
whom you, mention. His book is now in our press, and almost finished am told; he 
qill add an Appendix, in which he undertakes also to square the circle. I need not ye 


Dear Sir, 


commend his performance any further to you. : 
lam, Sir, your obliged friend, 
Aud humble servant, 


R. C. 
& " ' 
From Mr. Jongs to Mr. Cores, . oe ; 
Dear Sir, London, Jan. \l, 1711-1 3, t 


T have ‘scnt you ‘here enclosed the copy of a letter, that I fouja&k * 
among Mr. Collins’s papers, from Sir Isaac Newton tu one Mr: Sinith. The Contents 
thereof seem in a great mensath ygire relation to what you are about, as*being ghe a 


pligation of the Doctrine of Di rences to the making of tabls ; and {8 that reason 
thought it might be of use to you, so far as to sce what has orate all@hdy. I shewe 













this to Sir Isaac : ge remembers that he applied it to all sorts®- Cables. Lhave tt 
papers of Mr. Mercator’s, and others, upon this subject; thou ° ew Ms 
to your purpose as this. I should be very glad to see what m thi Bubjer 4 
all published, and 4 must confess, that unless you Tea 
better fo put them into the Philosophical Transaeti 
them from being lost, which is the common fi 
time, to saye the trouble and expense of printi 
expect any profit from it ; and besides nov 
* the honour of choosing you a member, 
them. Sir Isaac himself expects th 
_ as your promise. ‘ 
Js + I am, Sir, your 









; iently preserve 
ra at the same 

be ide too curious to 
ict claving done themselves, Ps 
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but not conceited, of spirit but nat passionate, of Her com- 
* pany inet fe her friendship trusty, to her parents dutifal, 


May _ * and 
“at / - . 
gttier rom Mr. Jones to Mr. Corés. 
‘ Sin? ; } London, Feb. 6th, 1712-18. 
. The Royal Society having ordered one of their books for you, and 
Laer son, also one for Trinity-College library, and one tor the Univer- 
etkbuld not lose the opportunity of paying you my respects, by sending 
them. iced not tell you the occasion and design of that collection, You will see 
readily, that it affords such light concerning what it relates to, as could not easily have 
been discovered any other way; it also shews, that your great predecessor, whose illus- 
trious example [ do’nt doubt but you follow, never employed, his time about things 
ordinary. I have no mathematical intelligence to send you. Mr. Keii thinks he has 
discovered a very easy and practical solution of the Keplerean problem. If Moreton’s 
book is of no use to you, please to send it to me, though I fear it will yield me but small 
* —ussistance, having occasion for variety of modern solstitial meridian altitudes of the Sun, 
such as may be depended upon. Helvetius, Fiamstead, and the French observations, 
seem defective. I should be glad to be informed where I cun be supplied best. I am 
extremely pleased to find that Sir [saac’s book is so near being finished ; and it is not lese 
agrevable to me to hear, that your own book is in such forwarduess. You are much in 
‘the tight of it to print your lectures and other papers, ina book by itself: it is better than 
“to have them lie up and down among other things. we yi formerly proposed as to the 
puttmg of things'in the Philosophical Transactions, is uly fit for a sheet or two, but not, 
ceding that. J very much long to see those valuable pieces, and hope you will let me 
in what time I may expect them,—Do me the justicgay believe, that Lam, witlr, 
sincerity, 


“N 



















. Your most- humble servant, 
ay Wiuiam Jones. 


Sins Same to the Saws. a> L 
A ee ~ London, April 99th, 9. 


ince I received your very kind letter, and Moretor 


of sending you'some old) manuscripts I had by at 7. 
bythe carrier. | They relate, in some measu e - uyethod 
id, was | by one Nath. Tor y, a Shropshire 


ut afterwards writ against him. 
» ean be of no other use to ES 
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“and to*her husband ever faithful, loving, and obedient.” She 
had by nature a strong understanding, which was improved by his 
conversation and instruction. Under his tuition she b\) 
considerable proficient in Algebra, and with a view to qualif 
for the oftice of preceptor to her sister’s son, te toa 
maritime profession, made herself perfect in TriyJnometry, and the 
Theory of Navigation. Mrs. Jones, after the death ofher husband, 
was urgently and repeatedly solicited, by the Coumertieec. 
field, to remain at Sherborne Castle; but having formed a plan 





what has been formerly done on that subject. I am mightily pleased to see the end of 
the Principia, and return you many thanks for the instructive index, that you have taken 
the pains to add, and hope it will not be long before we shall see the beginning of that 
noble book. I shall be in some pain till I hear that you have received my old manu- 
script, it being a favourite purely on account of some extravagancics in it; but I shall 
think it safe in your hands 
Iam, Sir, 
Your affectionate friend, and humble servant, 
WixuiaM Jones. 


From the Same to the Same. eo 
Dear Sir, pu London, July 11th, 1713.% 
It is imposweie to represent to you, with what pleasure I received 
‘your inestimable present of the Principia, and am much concerned to find mys 
deeply charged with obligations to you, and such I fear as all my future endeavour Ai 
never be able to requite. This edition is indeed exceedingly beautiful, and inters redid 
with great variety of admirable discoveries so very natural to its great author ; but it ; 
more so from the additional advantage of your excellent preface, which I wish much fit 
published in some of the foreign journals; and since a better account ef this boek cahfot 
be given, I suppose it will not be difficult to get it done.» Now, this great task being. 
done, I hope you will think of publishing your papers, and not (let such valuable piece$ 
lie by. As to what you mentioned in your last, concerning my old manuscripts, though 
for my part I know of nothing worth your notice publicly in them, but, if you do find * 
any, re end of my sending them is the better answered ; and youkn know that you 
do as*you please, 


a 


i 


I am, Sir, : 
2 ") Le _ Your most Renee hak 
7, = vu . >. WILLIAM Jonzs. 
* . ; 
fu, . ; for 
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for the education of her sain with an unalterable determination to 
pursue it, and being apprehensive that her residence at Sherborne 
inig’"” “erfere with the execution of it, she declined accepting the 
frie" "Mnvitation of the Countess, who never ceased to retain - the 
most affectioyate tn -gard for her. 


In the plan adopted by Mrs. Jones for the instruction of hers on, 
she proposed to reject the severity of discipline, and to lead his. 
inind insensibly to knowledge and exertion, by exciting his curiosity, 
and directing it to useful objects. ‘lo his incessant importunities 
for information on casual topics of conversation, which she watch- 
fully stimulated, she constantly replied, read, and you will know; a 
maxim, to the observance of which he always acknowledged him- 
self indebted for his future attainments. By this method, his desire to 
Jearn became as eager as her wish to teach; and such was her talent 
of instruction, and his facility of retaining it, that in his fourth year 
he was able to read, distinctly and rapidly, any English-book. She 

~e particularly attended at the same time to the cultivation of his 
memory, by making him learn and repeat some of the popular 
*speeches in Shakespeare, and the best of ay’ s Fables. 


Xe from the subsequent eminence of Sir William Jones, any - 
eral conclusion should be eagerly drawn in favour of early tuition, 
ye must not forget to advert to the uncommon talents both of the 


. pypil and the teacher. 


g In common vases, premature instruction has often been found to 

: ag rather than accelerate, the progress of the intellectual 
fa aculties , and the success of it so much depends upon the judgment 
Sf the tutoh, and the capacity of the scholar, upon the skill of the 
one, as vell #5 upon the disposition and powers of the other, *that 
it 15 Amp yssible to prescribe a general rule, when instruction ought 
f ‘ to 


i 
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to begin, or a* general mode, by which it should be conveyed; 


the determination in both cases mast be left to the discretion of 
parents, who ought to be the most competent to decide. oy it 
e'\ 
In this year of his life, Jones providentiallyyrescaped from “two 
accidents, one of which had nearly proved fat to is 2. iw: the 
other to his life. Being left alone in a room, in attempting to 
scrape some soot from the chimney, he fell into the fire, and his 
clothes were instantly in flames: his cries brought the servants to 
his assistance, and he was preserved with some difficulty; but his 
face, neck, and anit vere much burnt. A short time afterwards, 
when his attendants were putting on his clothes, which were impru- 
dently fastened with hooks, he struggled, either in play, or in some 
childish pet, and a hook was fixed in his right cye. By due care, 
under the directions of Dr. Mead, whose friendship with his family 
continued unabate) after his father’s death, the wound was healed ; 
but the eye was so much weakened, that the sight of it ever 
remained_imperfect. , he 


His propensity toreaCag, which had begun ‘to display itself, was ° 
for a time checked by these accidents; but the habit was acqujfed, 
-and after his recovery he indulged it without restraint, by peru§gg 
eagerly any books that came in his way, and with an atten 
proportioned to his ability to comprehcnd them. Jn his fifth yea 
as he was one morning turning over, the leaves of a Bible.in 
mother’s closet, his attention was forcibly arrested by the sublime * 
description of the angel in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypsdy 
and the impression which his imagination received from it was‘ 
never effaced. At a period of mature judgment, he considered: the 
Passage as equal in sublimity to any in the inspired writers, and 
far Superior to any that could be produced fromemere, human 
compositions ; and he was fond of retracmg and mentioning the 

. Tapture 
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rapture which he felt, when he first read it. In his sixth year, by 
the assistance of a friend, he was initiated in-the rudiménts of the 
Latin mmar, and he committed some passages of it to memory ; 
om elements of a new language having nothing to capti- 
vate his chilgygh . ae he made little progress in it; nor was he 
encouraged to pers#verance by his mother, who, intending him for 
a public education, was unwilling to perplex his mind with the 
study of a dead language, before he had acquired a competent 
knowledge of his native tonguc. 


At Michaelmas 1753, in the close of his s@¢venth year, he was 
placed at Harrow School, of which the worthy and amiable Dr. 
Thackeray was then head master. ‘The amusements and occupa: 
tions of a school-boy are of little importance to the public; yet it 
cannot be uninteresting, or uninstructive, to trace the progress of a 
youth of genius and abilities, from his carliest efforts to that 
proficiency in universal diterature which he afterwards attained. 
During the two first years of his residence at Harrow, he was 
rather remarked for diligence and application, than for the supe- 
riority of his talents,- or the extent of his acquisitions; and his 
Attention was almost equally divided between his books and a little 

Jgarden, the cultivation and embellishment of which occupied all his 

leisure hours. His faculties however necessarily gained strength by 

exercise; and during his school vacations, the sedulity of a fond 
parent-was without intermission exerted to improve his knowledge 

,' of his own language. She also taught him the rudiments of 
drawing, in which she excelled. ‘ 

’ 

—  Iushis ninth year, he had the misfortune to break his thigh-bone 
in a scramble with his school-fellows, and this accident detained 
him from schovl twelve months. After his relief from pain, how- 
ever, the period of his confinement was not suffered ‘to pass in . 

, indolence ; 
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indolence ; his mother was. his. constant companion, and amused 
him daily with the perusal of such English hooks, as she deemed 
adapted to his taste and capacity. ‘The juvenile poems.” ©, Pope, 
and Dryden's Translation of the /ASneid, afforded him 4 cjessant 
delight, aud excited his poetical talents, ore Cae aed themselves 
in the composition of verses in imitation of favourite authors. 
But his progress in. classical learning, during this interval, was al- 
together suspended ; for although he might have availed himself of 
the proffered instruction of a friend, in whose house he resided, to 
acquire the rudiments of Latin, he was then so unable to compre- 
hend its utility, and had so little relish for it, that he was left 
unrestrained tO pursue his juvenile occupations and amusements, 
and the little which he had gained in his two first. years, was nearly 
lost in the third. 


On. his return to school, he was however placed in the same 
elass which he would have attained, if the progress of his studies 
had not been interrupted. He was of course far behind his-fellow- 
labourers of the saine standing, who erroneously ascribed his insuf- 
ficiency to laziness or dulness, while the master w ho had raised him, 
to a situation above his powers, required exertions of which he wad 
incapable, and corporal punishment and degradation were applied; _ 
for the non-performance of tasks, which he had never been in- 
structed to furnish. But in truth he far excelled his school-fellows 
in general, both in diligence and quickness of apprehension; nop 
was he of a temper to submit to imputations, which he knew to be 
unmerited Punishment failed to produce the intended effect; but 
his emulation was roused. He devoted himself incessantly to the 
perusal of various elementary treatises, which had never been ex- 
plained ‘nor even recommended to him; and having thus acquired 
principles, he applied them with such skill and suecess, that in a 
few months he not only recovered the station from which he had 

. been 


= 
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been degraded, but was at the head of his class: his compositions 
were correct, his analysis accurate, and ‘he uniformly gained every 
prizejoffered for the best exercise. He voluntarily extended his 
studies beyond roe limits, and, by solitary labour, having 






acquired a @gnp@nt knowledge of the rules of prosody, he com- 
posed verses in ination of Ovid; a task, which had never been 
required from any of the students in the lower school at Harrow..- 


The behaviour of the master to Jones, made an impression on 
his mind, which he ever remembcred with abhorrence. Little doubt 
can be entertained, that he might have been stin@lated to equal 
exertions, if encouragement had been substituted fcr severity, and 
instruction for disgrace. The accumulation of punishment for his 
inability to soar, before he had been taught to fly, (I use his own 
expression) might have rendered the feelings callous; and a sense 
of the injustice attending the infliction of it, was calculated to 
destroy the respect due to magisterial authority, and its influence 
over the scholar. Itis a material and perhaps unavoidable defect 
in the system of-education at public schools, that the necessity of 
regulating instruction by general rules, must often preclude that at- 
tention to the tempers and capacities of individuals, by which their 
attainments might be essentially promoted. 


In his twelfth year, Jones was moved into the upper school. Of 
the retentive “powers of his memory at this period, the following 
anecdote is a remarkable instance. His school-fellows proposed. to 
amuse themselves with the representation of a play; and at his 
recommendation they fixed upon the ‘Tempest : as it was not readily 
to be jrocured, he wrote it for them so correctly from memory, 
that they acted it with great satisfaction to themse ves, amd with 
considerable eftertainment to the spectators.He, performed the 
character of Prospero. — ? 

. ’ D : His 

. . 
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His diligence increased with his advancement in the school : he 
now entered upon the study of the Greek tongue, the characters of 
which he had already Jearned for his amusement. His genius and 
assiduity were also displayed in various compositions, “not required 
by the discipline of the school. He translated ‘Yo geaglish verse 
several of the epistles of Ovid, all the pastorals Gi Virgil, and com- 
posed a dramatic piece on the story of Meleager, which he 
denominated a tragedy ; and it was acted, during the vacation, by 
some of his school-fellows with whom he was most intimate. In 


his own play, he performed the part of the hero. 
‘ 


. A-copy of this little composition, inaccurately transcribed by a 
relation, has been preserved; and to gratify that curiosity which the 
mention of it may have excited, I select from it the following 
lines : 


ATALANTA (speaks). 


Still Discord raves, Bellona fiercely storms, 

Mars calls, and Caledonians exclaim. 

Althea, fraught with ire, forgets her son, 

And meditates fierce vengeance in her heart. 

At Dian’s sacred shrine a billet lies, 

On which depends the life of Meleager. 

This, stern Althea spied,—then fury fir'd 

Her furious mind ,~—she knew the fate’s decree :—e J . 

Thrice did she rave, and thrice repress'd her hand ; 

At length she threw the billet on the fire, 

Which gently gather'd round its impious prey ; 

And now in absent flames the hero burns. 

Wildly be stares ; his glaring eye-balls sink . 

c Beneath their sockets, and omit their light. 

His shiver’d hair hangs dangling o’er his face ; 
He rends his silken vest, and wrings his hands, 
And groans, possess’d with agonizing pain. : 


- 
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These juvenile efforts contributed to establish the influence and 
reputation of Jones in the school; and-the success with which. his 
studies had latterly been pursued, left him no reason to regret the 
disadvantages under which he had at first laboured. His improve- 
ment in th ge of prosody was truly extraordinary ; he soon 
acquired a pronci®™cy in all the varieties of Roman metre, so that 
he was able to scan the trochaic and iambic verses of ‘Terence, 
before his companions even suspected that they were any thing but 
mere prose. He also learned to taste the elegance of that writer, 
and was frequently heard to repeat with particular satisfaction the 


rule in the Andria: " 
Facile omnes perferre et pati, 


Nunquam preponens se aliis. 
Such was the extent of his attainments, and such his facility 
of composition, that for two years he wrote the exercises of many 
boys in the two superior classes, who often obtained credit for per- 
‘formances to-which they had no title, whilst the students in the 
same class with himself were happy to become his pupils. During 
the holidays, his studies were varied, but not relaxed; in these 
_intervals, he learned the rudiments of French and arithmetic, and 
was particularly gratified with an invitation to attend the -meetings 
of learned and ingenious men, at the house of that amiable philo- 
sopher, Mr. Baker, and his friend, Mr. Pond. As an introduction to 
the knowledge of the subjects discussed in this literary society, by 
‘the particular recommendation of his mother, he read the Spectacle 
de la Nature : he acknowledged, however, that he was more enter- 
tained with the Arabian Tales, and Shakespeare, whose poems and 
plays he repeatedly perused with increased delight. 

. 

In the usual recreations of his school-fellows at Harrqw, Jones 
was rarely a pfartaker; and the hours which they allotted to amuse- 
ment, he generally devoted to ymprovement. The following anec- 

7 nd dote 
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dote strongly indicates the turn of his mind, and the impression 
made by his studies. He invented a politica! play, in.which Dr. 
William Bennet*, Bishop of Cloyne, and the celebrated Dr. Parr, 
were his principal associates. They divided the 1 fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrow, according to a map of Gt 0 ™o states and 
kingdoms; each fixed upon one as his dominion, and assumed an 
ancient name. Some of their school-fellows consented to be styled 
barbarians, who were to invade their territories and attack their 
hillocks, which were denominated fortresses. The chiefs vigorously 
defended their respective domains against the incursions of the 
enemy; and in these imitative wars, the young statesmen held 
councils, made vehement harangues, and composed memorials, ali 
doubtless very boyish, but calculated to fill their minds with ideas 
of legislation and civil government. In these unusual amusements, 
Jones was ever the leader: and he might justly have appropriated 
to himself the words of Catullus ; 


Ego gymnasii flos, ego decus olei. 
5° Sy § 


Dr. Thackeray retired from the superintendance of the school at 


Harrow, when his pupil had attained his fifteenth year. It was a, 


singular trait in the character of this good man and respectable 


* The Bishop of Cloyne, in a letter to the Dean of St. Asaph, dated November 1795, 
mentions Sir William Jones in terms of respect and affection: —“ I knew him (he writes) 
“ from the early age of eight or nine, and he was always an uncommon boy. Great 
“ abilities, great particularity of thinking, fondness for writing verses and plays of various 
“‘ kinds, and a degrce cf integrity and manly courage, of which 1 remember many 


~ “ instances, distinguished him even ‘at that period. I loved him and revered him, and, 


‘‘ though one or two years older than he was, was always instructed by him from my 
ss enrlieay age. 
“In a word, I can 1 only say of this miable and wonderful man, that he had more 
“ virtues, arfd less faults, than I ever yet saw in any human being; and that the good- 
“ness of his head, adutirable as it was, was exceeded by that of his hdart. 1 have never 
** ceased to admire him from the moment I first saw him; and my esteem for his great 
“ qualities, and xegret for his loss, will only end with my life.” , 
tutor, 


x 
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tutor, that he never applauded the best compositions of his seholars, 
from a notion which he had adopted, that praise only tended to 
make them vain or idle. But the opinion which he gave of Jones 
in private was, that he was a boy of so active a mind, that if he 
were left 1 friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would never- 
theless find th@¥ougy to fame and riches. 


Dr. Thackeray was succeeded by Dr. Sumner; and for his infor- 
mation of the course of study pursued at Harrow, a plan of the 
lectures and exercises in the upper school was accurately delineated 
by Jones, at the suggestion of the principal assistant, who presented 
it to the new master, with many encomiums on the talents of his 
favourite scholar. He annexed to it a collection of his compositions, 
including his translation of the pastorals of Virgil. Dr. Sumner 
quickly distinguished him; and of the two complete years which 
che passed under that excellent instructor, it is sufficient to say, that 
‘he employed them in reading and imitating the best ancient 
authors ; nor did he confine ltatdiael merely to the compositions of 
Greece and Rome; he learned the Arabic characters, and studied 


- the Hebrew language sufficiently to enable him. to read some of the 


Psalms in the original. His ardour for knowledge was so unlimited, 
that he frequently devoted whole nights to study, taking coffee or 
tea as an antidote te drowsiness; and his improvement by thesc 
extraordinary exertions was so rapid, that he soon became the prime 


“favourite of his master, who with an excusable partiality was heard 


to declare; that Jones knew more Greck than himself, and was a 
greater proficient in the idiom of that language. Nor was he:less a 
favuurite with his fellow-students than with his master. He acquired 
popularity with them, by the frequent holidays that rewarded the 
excellence of his» compositions. His reputations at the game time 
was so extersive, that be was often flattered by the enquiries of 


strangers, under the title of the Great Scholar.. 
_ Of 
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Of his juvenile compositions in prose und verse, the early fruits 
of rare talents and unbounded industry, some have been printed 
in the fragment of a work which he began at school and entitled 
Limon*, in imitation of Cicero. During the last months of his 
residence at Harrow, Dr. Sumner not only G pe “*avith his at- 
tendance at school, but was obliged to interdig, ais*Application, in 
consequence of a weakness of sight contracted by it. His com- 
positions were not however discontinued; and he obtained the 
assistance of the younger students to write them from his dictation. 
He employed the intervals of suspended. duty, which he was 
reluctantly compelled to admit, in learning chess, by practising the 
games of Philidor. 


During the vacations, his application was directed to improve 
his knowledge of French and arithmetic, to which he also added 
the study of the Italian. Books he had always at command; for 
his mother, who contemplated with delight the progress of her son, 
with a wise liberality allowed him unlimited credit on her purse. 
But of this indulgence, as he knew that her finances were restricted, 
“he availed himself no further than to purchase such books as were 
essential to his improvement. 

I shall here transcribe, without alteration or omission, a letter 
which the young student, at the age of fourteen, wrote to his sister. 
to console her for the death of a friend. | : 

Dear Sister, 

' te When I received your letter, I was very 
concemed to hear the death of your friend Mr. Reynolds, “which 
I consider asa piece of ol a common to us both. For although 

6 soe Sey : e- 


*. Works of Sir William eri - ii, p. 687. 
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my knowledge of his name or character is of no long date, and 
though I never had any personal acquaintance with him, yet (as you 
observe) we ought to regret the loss of every honourable man; and 
if I had the pleasure of your conversation, I would certainly give 
you any c advice that lay in my power, and make it my 
business co you what areal share I take in your chagrin. 
And yet to reason philosophically, I cannot help thinking any grief 
upon a person’s death very superfluous, and inconsistent with 
sense ; for what is the cause of oursorrow? Is it because we hate 
the person deceased? that were to imply strange contradiction, to 
express our joy by the common signs of sorrow. If, on the other 
hand, we grieve for one who was dear to us, I should reply that we 
should, on the contrary, rejoice at his having left a state so perilous 
and uncertain as life is. The commonstrain is; ‘“ "Tis pity so vir- 
‘“‘ tuous.a man should die :”—but I assert the contrary ; and when I 
hear the death of a person of merit, I. cannot help reflecting, how 

happy he must be who now takes the reward of his excellencies, _ 
without the possibility of falling away from them and losing the 
virtue which he professed, on whose character death has fixed a 

.kind of seal, and placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy !« 
for death only closes a man’s reputation, and determines it as either 
good or bad. On the contrary, in life nothing is certain ; whilst any 
one is hable to alteration, we may possibly be forced to retract our 
esteem for him, and some time or other he may appear to-us, as 
‘under a diffefent light than what he does at present; for the life 
of no man.can be pronounced either happy or miserable, virtuous 
or abandoned, before the conclusion of it. It was upon this re- 
flection, that Solon, being asked by Croesus, a monarch of immense 
riches; who was the happiest man? answered, After’ your. death I 
shall be able to determine. Besides, though a man should pursue a 
constant and Yeterminate course of virtue, though he were te keep 
a regular symmetry and Uniformity: in his actions,-and preserve tbe 
beauty 
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beauty of his reputation to the last, yet (while he lives) his very 
virtue may incur some eyil imputation, and provoke a thousand 
murmurs of detraction ; for, believe ne, my dear sister, there is no 
instance of any virtue, or social excellence, which has not excited 
the envy of innumerable assailants, whose acri dai etaised barely 
by seeing others pleased, and by hearing i rneSadaerin which 
another enjoys. It is not easy in this life for any man to escape 
censure ; and infamy requires very little labour to assist its circula- 
tion. But there is a kind of sanction in the characters of the dead, 
which gives due force and reward to their merits, and defends them 
from the suggestions of calumny. Butito return to the point ; what 
reason is there to disturb yourself on this melancholy occasion ? do 
but reflect that thousands die every moment of time, that even 
while we speak, some unhappy wretch or other is either pining with 
hunger, or pinched with poverty, sometimes giving up his life to 
the point of the sword, torn with convulsive agonics, and under- 
going many miseries which it were superfluous to mention... We 
should therefore compare our afflictions with those who are more 
miserable, and not with those who are more happy. . I am ashamed 

eto add more, lest I should seem to mistrust your prudence; but 
next week, when I understand your inind is more composed, I 
shall write you word how all things go here. I designed to write 
you this letter in French, but I thought I could express my 
thoughts with more energy, in my own language. 

I come now, after'a long interval, to mention some more private 
circumstanees. Pray give my duty to my Mamma, and thank her 
for my shirts. ‘They fit, in my opinion, very well; though Biddy 
says they are t6o little in the arms. You may expect a letter from 
me every day in the week till I come home; for Mrs., Biscoe has 
desired it, and has given me some franks. When you see her, you 

_ may tell her that -her little boy sends his duty to her, and Mr. 
‘ Biscoe 


° 
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Biscoe his love to his sister, and desires to be remembered to Miss 
Cleeve :'he also sends his compliments’ to my Mamma and you. 
Upon my word I never thought our bleak air would have so good 
an effect upon him, His complexion is now ruddy, which before 
was sallow ye qand he is indeed much grown: but I now 
speak o iflese-t {Rn in comparison of his learning; and indeed 
he takes that with wonderful acuteness ; besides, his excessive high 
spirits increase mine, and give me comfort, since, after Parnell’s 
departure, he is almost the only company I keep. As for news; 
the only article I know is, that Mrs. Par is dead and buried. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sumner are well: the latter thanks you for bringing the letter 
from your old acquaintance, and the former has made #me an 
elegant present. JI am now very much taken up with study; am to 
speak Antony’s speech in Shakespeare's Julius Casar (which play I 
will read to you when I come to town), and am this week to make 


a declamation. I add no more than the sincere well-wishes of your 
faithful friend, . 





And affectionate brother, 
Wixiiram Jones. 


If Tam not deceived by my partiality for the memory of: Sir 
William Jones, this letter will be perused with interest by the public. 
‘The topics selected for the consolation of his sister, are not indeed 
of the most novel nature, nor the best adapted to afford it; and we 
inay smile at the gravity of the young moralist, contrasted with the 
familiarity of the* circumstances detailed in the latter part of the 
epistle, which I found no disposition to reject: but the letter, as 
it stands, will furnish no contemptible proof of his talents and fra- 
ternal ‘affection, and may serve as a standard of comparison to 
parents, for estimating the abilities of their own children. ° 


E ‘ The 
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The period of tuition under Dr. Summer passed rapidly, to the 
mutual satisfaction of the master and scholar,» until Jones had 
reached his seventeenth year; when it was determined to remove 
him to one of the Universities. This determination was not adopted 
without much hesitation ; for it had béen stro: mended to 
his mother, by Sergeant Prime, and other Lawl! 3.46 pla@e Bhim, at 
the age of sixteen, in the office of some eminent special pleader : 
and they supported their recommendation by an observation, equally 
flattering to him and tempting to his mother, that his talents, 
united with such indefatigable industry, must ensure the most 
brilliant success, and consequently the acquisition of wealth and 
reputation. It isasingular proof of his curiosity to explore unusual 
tracks of learning, that, at this early age, he had perused the 
Abridgement of Coke’s Institutes, by Ireland, with so much attention, 
that he frequently amused the legal friends of his mother, by 
reasoning with them on old cascs, which were supposed to be 
confined to the léarned in the profession. The law, however, at 
that time, had little attraction for him; and he felt no inclination 
to renounce his Demosthenes and Cicero for the pleadings in 
Westminster-Hall. His disgust to the study of the law had also 
heen particularly excited, by the perusal of some old and inaccu- 
rate abridgement of law-cases in barbarous Latin. This disinclination 
on his part, the solicitude of Dr. Sumner, that he should devote 
some years to the completion of his studies at the University, anid 
the objections of his mother, founded on reasons ofc economy, toa 
profession whicii could not be pursued without cofsiderable expense, 
fixed her decision against the advice of her legal friends. ‘The 
choice of ansUniversity was also'the occasion of some discussion. 
Cambridge was recommended by Dr. Sumner, who had received 
his educiation there: but Dr. Glasse, who had private pupils at 
Harrow, and had always distinguished Jones by the kindest atten- 
tion, 
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tion, recommended Oxford. His choice was adopted by Mrs. 
Jones, who, in compliance with the wishes of her son, had deter- 
mined to reside at the University with him, and greatly preferred 
the situation of Ogee 






Ir 64, he went to the University for the purpose 
of being ac tapcipinl el and entered at College*: but he returned to 
Harrow for a few months, that he might finish a course of lectures, 
which he had just begun, and in which he had been highly interested 
by the learning, eloquence, taste, and sagacity, of iis excellent 
instructor. ‘They separated soon after with mutual regret, and in 
the following term he fixed himself at Oxford. 9 

The name of Jones was long remembered at Harrow, with the 
respect due to his superior talents and unrivalled erudition; and 
he was frequently quoted by Dr. Sumner, as the ornament of his 
‘school, and as an example for imitation. He had not only distin- 
guished himself by the extent of his classical attainments, and his 
poetical compositions, but by the eloquence of his declamations, 


. and the masterly manner in which they were delivered. In the’ 


varicd talents which constitute an orator, Dr. Sumner? himsclf 
eexcelled; and his pupil had equally benefited by his example and 
instruction. In the behaviour of Jones towards his school-fellows, 
he never exhibited that tyranny, which, in the larger seminarics of 
‘learning is sometimes practised by the senior, over the younger stu- 
dents. His disposition equally revolted at the exercise or suftcrance 
of oppression; and he early exhibited a mind, strongly impressed 


with those moraldistinctions which he ever retained... Of the fricnd- 
. 


* The following is the form of his admission into University College,’copied from his is 
own writing:—Ego Gulielmus Jones, filius unicus Gulielmi Jones, Armigeri, de civitate 
Lond. lubens subscribo sub tutamine Magis:ri Betts, et Magistri Coulson, annos natus 
septendecim, 
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ships which he contracted at school, many were afterwards cultivated 
with reciprocal affection; and among the friends of his early years, 
some still survive, who remember his virtues with delight, and 


deplore his loss. _ “A 

His friend Parnell, whose departure oh SED rents in 
the letter to his sister, was the late Sir John Parnell, who held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Ireland. His testimony 
of the merits, capacity, and proficiency of his friend and fellow- 
student, at Harrow, extracted from a memorandum, which he gave 
to Lady Jones, will confirm my own account of him:—* The early 
“period of life is not usually marked by extraordinary anecdote: 
* but small circumstances become interesting, when we can trace in 
“‘ them the first principles of virtue, and the first symptoms of those 
“‘ talents which afterwards so eminently distinguished the character 
“‘ of Sir William Jones. He gave very early proofs of his possessing 
‘“‘ very extraordinary abilities. His industry was very great, and his 
“ love of literature was the result of disposition, and not of submis- 
“sion to control. He excelled principally in his knowledge of 
‘the Greek language. His compositions were distinguished by his 
‘ precise application of every word, agrecably to the most strict 
‘classical authority. He imitated the choruses of Sophocles so 
‘ successfully, that his writings seemed to be original Greek com- 
“‘ positions; and he was attentive even in writing the Greek 
‘ characters with .great correctness. His time being employed in 
“ study, prevented his joining in those plays and amusements which 
occupied the time of his other school-tellows: but it induced no 
other singularity in his manners; they were mild, conciliating, 
** and cheerful. “When I first knew him, about the year 1761, he 
“ amused himself with the study of botany, and in collecting fossils. 
“In general, the same pursuits which gave empléyment to his 
‘“‘ mature* understanding, were the first objects Of his youthful 
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“attention. ‘The same disposition formed the most distinguished 
“ features at an early, and at a late period of his life. A decision 
‘“‘ of mind, and a gtrict attachment to virtue, an enthusiastic love of 
“ liberty, an unifggma spirit of philanthropy, were the characteristics 
Ahis manhood: he did no act, he used no 
47 not justify these assertions.” 





A collection of English poems, composed by Mr. Jones, at 
Harrow, ‘was presented by him to his friend Parnell, in 1763. The 
first and longest of the collection, containing more than three 
hundred and thirty lines, is entitled Prolusions, and is a critique 
on the various styles of pastoral writers. ‘This was written by Mr. 
Jones, at the age of fifteen, and is the original of the poem, which he 
afterwards published under the title of Arcadia*. 


The variations between his first attempt and subsequent publica- 
tion are very considerable. In his earliest composition, he makes 
Menalcas, who represents Theocritus, the father of pastoral poetry, 
adopt the language of Chaucer, as the only model he could take 
for a specimen of the English Doric. Spenser speaks in his own 
dialect, and, as the poet says, 


Masks in the roughest veil the sweetest song: = 
. In the original essay, Mr. Jones gives the prize to Tityrus, or 
Virgil: but, in the latter, Theocritus divides the kingdom of Arcadia 
between Virgil and Spenser, and assigns to them his two daughters, 
Daphne ma Hyla, by whom he understands the two sorts of 
pastorgl poetry ; the one elegant and polished, the other simple and: 
unadorned, in both which Theocritus excels. 


* Works, vol. iv. p. 478. 
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The remaining’ poems in the collection, consist of translations and 
imitations of Horace, Sophocles, and Theocntus; Saul and David, 
an Ode; and a Satire on the inordinate Love of Novelty. 






A manuscript of these poems, in the hai wating «ol Mr. Jones, 
was presented to Lady Jones, by Sir Jol nee 4™ ayy weeks 
oniy before his death. Iselect as aspecimen of Mr. Jones’s poctical 
talents, at the age of fourteen, the shortest in the collection, in 
imitation of a well known Ode of Horace*, and addressed to his 
friend Parnell :— 


How quickly fades the vital flow’r! 

Alas, my friend! each silent hour 
Steals unperceiv’d away: 

The early joys of blooming youth, 

Sweet innocence, and dove-ey'd truth, 
Are destin’d to decay. 


Can zeal, drear Pluto’s wrath restrain ? 
No; tho’ an hourly victim stain 
His hallow’d shrine with blood, 
Fate will recal her doom for none; 
The sceptred king must leave his throne, 
To pass the Stygian flood. 


Yer In vain, my Parnell, wrapt in ease, 
F We shun the merchant-marring seas ; 
In vain we fly from wars; 
In vain we shun th’ autumnal blast; 
(The slow Cocytus must be pass’d ;) 
How needless are our cares! ° 


Our house, our land, our shadowy grove, 

The very mistress of our love, 
3 Ah me, we soon must leave! © 

Of all our trees, the hated boughs J 

Of Cypress shall alone diffuse 
Their fragrance o’er our grave. 


* Ode 14. lib. ii, ~ 
To 
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To others shall we then resign 
The num’rous casks of sparkling wine, 
Which, frugal, now we store ; 








hem a more deserving heir, 
our labour, this our care ?) 


1760. 


‘ 


The new situation of Mr. Jones, at the University, did not atfirst 
correspond with his expectations. Under the tuition of a master, 
who saw with admiration his capacity and application, who was 
anxious to assist his exertions, and rewarded their success with 
unlimited applause, his ardour for learning had been raised to a 
degree of enthusiasm: at the University, he expected to find a 
Sumner or Askew, in every master of arts, and generally the same 
passion for literature, which he had himself imbibed. It was evident 
that such extravagant expectations must be disappointed; and 
from the public lectures, he derived little gratification or instruction ; 
they were much below the standard of his attainments, and, in fact, 
were considered as mercly formal; and, instead of pure principles 
on subjects of taste, on rhetoric, poetry, and practical morals, he 
complained that he was required to attend dull comments oniartificial 
ethics, and logic detailed in such barbarous Latin, that he. professed 
(o know as little of it as he then knew of Arabic. The only logic 
then in fashion was that of the schools; and in a memorandum 
written by himself, which is my authority for these remarks, I find 
an anecdote related of one of the fellows, who was reading Locke 
with his own pupils, that he carefully passed over every passage in 
which that great metaphysician derides the whole system. 

e 

With the advice of Dr. Sumner, he was preparing for the press 
his Greek and Latin compositions, including a Comedy, written in 
the language ard measures of Aristophanes. But his solicitude to 

appear 
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peat as an author, was perhaps prudently heeked by the ad- 
vice of other friends; and the proposed publication from which he 
expected an increase of reputation, was re!“*antly postponed. 
This comedy, which bears the title of Morm(sté ull exists, but in a 
state of such mutilation, from the depredati r s and time, 
that it cannot be published without very copfan?’Co.jectttié emen- 
dations. 


After the residence of a few months at the University, on the 31st 
of October, 1764, Mr. Jones was unanimously elected one of the 
four scholars on the foundation of SirSimon Bennett, to whose 
munificence he was ever proud to acknowledge his obligations. 
‘The prospect of a fellowship, to which he looked with natural im- 
patience, was however remote, as he had three seniors. 


His partiality for Oriental literature now began to display itself in 
the study of the Arabic, to which he was strongly incited by the 
example and encouragement of a fellow-student, of great worth and 
abilities, who had acquired some knowledge in that celebrated Jan- 
guage, and offered him the use of the best books, with which he 
was well provided. In acquiring the pronunciation, he was assisted . 
by a mative of Aleppo, who spoke and wrote the vulgar Arabic 
fluently, but was without any pretensions to the character of a 
scholar. Mr. Jones accidentally discovered him in London, where 
he usually passed his vacations, and prevailed upon liim to accom: 
pany him to Oxford, under a promise of maintaining him there. 
This promise he was obliged exclusively to fulfil for several months, 
at an expense which his finances could ill afford, being disappointed 
in the hopes which he had entertained, that some of his Brother 
collegians might be inclined to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the Syrian, and participate with him in the erense of his 


maintenance. ‘ 
The 
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The disgust expressed by Mr. Jones after his first introduction 
into the University soon subsided, and his time now passed with 
great satisfactiongygamself. He found in it, all the means and 
Ser“Aion which he could wish; and adopted that 
respectful _¢ Wiwo it, which he ever after retained. His 
college afew gy that all his hours were devoted to improve- 
ment, dispensed with his attendance on their lectures, alleging 
with equal truth and civility, that he could employ his time to 
more advantage. ‘Their expectations were not “disappointed: he 
perused witlr great assiduity all the Greek poets and historians of 
note, and the entire works of Plato and Lucian, with a vast appa- 
ratus of commentaries on them; constantly reading with a pen in 
his hand, making remarks, and composing in imitation of his” 
favourite authors. Some portion of every morning he allotted to 
Mirza, whom he employed in translating the Arabian tales of 
Galland into Arabic, writing himself the translation from the mouth 
of the Syrian. He afterwards corrected the grammatical inaccura- 
cics of the version, by the help of Erpenius and Golius, 









opportunity of in 


In the course of his application to this ancient language,» he 
. discovered, what he never before suspected, a near connection 
between the modern Persic and Arabic, and he immediately 
determined to acquire the former. He accordingly studied it with 
" attention in the only Persian grammar then extant; and having 
laboured diligently at the Gulistan of Sadi, assisted by the accurate 
, but inelegant version of Gentius, and at the wellN@bosen praxis at 
the close of Meninski’s grammar, he found his exertions rewarded 

with rapid success. _ 

. 

His vacations were passed in London, where he daily attended the 
schools of Angelo; for the purpose of acquiring the elegant ac- 
complishments of riding and fencing. He was always a strenuous 

F - advocate 
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advocate for the practice of bodily exercises, as no less useful to 
invigorate his frame, than as a necessary qualification for any active 
exertions to which he might eventually bc galled. At home, his 
attention. was directed to the modern langysgtmy; and he read the 
best authors in Italian, Spanish, and Port owing in all 
respects the plan of education recommend&y¥v fitoiya yshich he 
had by heart; and thus, to transcribe an observation of his own, 
with the fortune of a peasant, giving himself the education of a 
prince. 





If the literary acquisitions of Mr. Jones at this period be com- 
pared with his years, few instances will be found, in the annals of 
“biography, of a more successful application of time and talents, 
than he exhibits; and it is worthy of observation, that he was no 
less indebted to his uncommon industry and method for his attain- 
ments, than to his superior capacity. 


A mind thus occupied in the pursuit of universal literature, was 
little susceptible of the passions of avarice or ambition: but, as he 
was sensible that the charges attending his education, notwith- 
standing his habitual attention to economy, must occasion a con- , 
siderable deduction from the moderate income which his mother 
possessed, he anxiously wished for a fellowship, that he might 
relieve her from a burden which she could ill support. If the 
prospect of acquiring that advantage had not béen remote, no 
temptation would have seduced him from the University ; but at 
the period when ‘he began to despair of obtaining it, he received 
through Mr. Arden, whose sister was married to his friend Sumner, 
an offer to be the private tutor of Lord Althorpe, now Earl Spencer. 
He had becn recommended - to the family of this nobleman by Dr, 
Shipley, to whom he was not then personally known, but who had 
seen and approved his compositions at Harrow, 4nd particularly a 

: Greck 
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* 
Greek oration in praise of Lyon, an honest yeoman, who 


founded the school at that place in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
ly accepted by Mr. Jones; and in his nine- 

Ato London, and was so delighted with the 
manners of, . Pe then just seven years old, that he abandoned 
all thosfits of M4s8ion, and resolved to devote himself to the 
faithful discharge of the important duties of his new situation. 
He had the satisfaction to find that this determination would 
probably restore him to the society of his best and most respected 
friend, Dr, Sumner, as he understood from Mr. Arden, that his 
pupil, after some preliminary instruction, would be fixed at 
Harrow. 


proposal was ch 
teenth year he 







He returned for the present to Oxford, where he remained for 
afew months, and, in the summer of 1765, went for the first time, 
as had been proposed, to Wimbledon Park, to take upon himself 
the charge of his pupil’s education. 


« He was now placedina sphere perfectly new to him.—If he quitted 
thesUniversity with a regret pruportioned to his increasing attach- 
ment to it, his change of situation offered other advantages, amongst 
which he justly esteemed his introduction into the first ranks of 
society, and a residence in one of the most agreeable places in the 
kingdom. He had new objects to engage his observation, and an 
interesting occupation, from the discharge of which he derived 
great satisfaction > his applicattion to literature was pursued without 
intermission, for, although he resided at Wimbledon until the 
appreach of the winteronly, he found sufficient leisure to compose 
many of his English poems, and to read the greatest part of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, particularly the Book of Job, and the 
Prophets, which he studied with great attention. 


In 
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In the course of the following summer, by an unexpected concur- 
rence of circumstances, a fellowship, which, in his estimation, gave 
hiny absolute independence, was bestowed upges."im, and he went 


fora short time to Oxford, that he might 4 ough the regular 
forms of election and admission. He anal elected 
fellow on the foundation of Sir Simon ewe un t wrth of 
August, 1766. 

The idea of deriving an absolute independence from an annual 
income, not exceeding, upon an average, ene hundred pounds, 
may appear ridiculous when contrasted with the enlarged estimate 
of acompetence in these times. But this sum, in fact, was more 
than the wise economy of a college life then made necessary for a 
single man, whose habits of prudence were formed, and Mr. Jones 
considered his fellowship as a freehold, in a place for which he had 
now contracted an eathusiastic fondness, where he had “access to 
extensive libraries, rare manuscripts, the company of learned men, 
and all, as he expressed himself, that his heart could wish; and 


if he had obtained it a year sooner, he would probably have been 
induced to decline the delicate and responsible task of education. 







On his return to Wimbledon, he was flattered by an offer from 
the Duke of Grafton, then at the head of the Treasury, of the place 
of Interpreter for Kastern languages: but, although the acceptance 
of it might not have interfered with his other parsuits, or engage? 
ments, he dectined it politely, but without hesitation, earnestly 
requesting that 1 might be conferred upon Mirza, whose character 
he wrote. This disinterested solicitation ‘was unnoticed ; and his 
disappointment made him regret his igaorance of the world,*in not 
accepting the proffered otlice, under a resolution —e the 
entire emoluments of # tovhis Syrian friend. 

During 
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During his summer residence at Wimbledon, he felted an 
acquaintance to which he owed the future happiness ‘of his life. 
He there saw, f first time, Anna Maria, the eldest daughter 
of Dr. Shipley, tkii*pean of Winchester: but whatever impressions 
her persot «gOwigsation made upon the heart of Mr. Jones, 
his fireshiteas 6 Mtourable independence, and a determined reso- 
lution never to owe his fortune to a wife, or her kindred, excluded 
allideas of a matrimonial connection. In different circumstances, 
he might perhaps have then solicited an alliance, which he after- 
wards courted and obtained. 







The family of Lord Spencer removed late in Autumn to London; 
and Mr. Jones, with his usual avidity to acquire the accomplish« 
ments of a gentleman, as well as those of a scholar, privately 
arranged a plan with Gallini, who attended the younger part of the 
family, for receiving instructions from him in dancing; at the same 
time he continued his morning attendance, without intermission, 
at the two schools of Angelo, with whosc manners he was extremely 
pleased. Before he left London, he had an opportunity, which he 
did not neglect, of learning the use of the broad-sword, from an 
old pensioner at Chelsea, who had been active, as his scars proved, 
in many engagements, and whose narrative propensity frequently 
ainused him. 


* The acquisition of his new accomplishment, by Gallini’s as- 
sistance, had beer made with secrecy ; and the display of it enabled 
him to participate with much satisfaction, m the evening amuse- 
ments at Althorpe, where he passed the winter with his pupil: But his 
greatest delight was furnished by an excellent library, iv which he 
tound intellectual treasures of the highest valeein his estymation ; 
scarcely a single book escaped vhis inspection; and some of the 
most rare he perused with indefatigable application. It was at this 

period, 
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period, in the twenty-first year of his age, that he began his Con 
mentaries‘on Asiatic Poetry, in imitation of Dr. Louth’s Prelections 
at Oxford, on the sacred poetry of the Hebre 







The summer of 1767, opened a new scem# Iemg§the indispo- 
sition of Lord Spencer rendered a journey t®& (pa advise for the 
restoration of his health, and Mr. Jones attended the family: but 
his residence on the Continent was too short to gratify his curiosity. 
At Spa he remained only three weeks, part of which he dedicated 
to the lessons of Janson, of Aix-la-Chapelle, a most incomparable 
dancing-master, and part to the acquisition of the German language, 
in which he so far succeeded, as to be abije to read Gesner with 
delight, assisted only by an excellent German Grammar and Dic- 
tionary; the pronunciation he had formerly learnt trom a fellow 
collegian, who had passed some years at Brunswick. He would 
gladly have availed himsclf of the instruction of a German master ; 
but none was to be found at Spa, and his finances were unequal to 
the expense of procuring that assistance from Atx-la-Chapelle. 
Notwithstanding these occupations, he found leisure to participate 
in all the amusements of the place. 


In the winter of 1767, Mr. Jones resided with his pupil at 
Althorpe: the attention of Lord Spencer‘s family was then much 
occupied in the contested election at Northampton; but as he had 
neither inclination nor inducement to take any part in it, he con: 
fined himself clitefly to the library, which never failed to supply 
him with increasing sources of entertainment and, improvement. 
His excursions into the regions of literature were unlimited, and as his 
application was directed with his usual perseverance, he enearly 
completed his Commentaries, transcribed an Arabic manuscript on 
Egypt and the Nile, borrowed from Dr. Russel, and copied th 
keys of the Chinese language, which he wished to learn. . 

The 
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The close of this year is marked with an occurrence, which pro- 
bably had a material influence on the determination of his.future 
pursuits. Fromga, motive of mere curiosity, he was prompted to 
peruse the little tise of Fortescue, in praise of the Laws of 
England ; @ach he was more diverted with the simplicity 
of thegpiacin n st Jie, ey an attracted by the subject, he felt so much 
interest in the work, as to study it with considerable attention. In 
the course of the reflections which it excited, he was naturally led 
to a comparison of the laws of England with those of other countries, 
and he marked with delight their uncontroverted claim to superiority 
over the laws of every other state, ancient or modern. Of this fact 
he acknowledged that he had never before entertained an idea. He 
was now qualified to appreciate with more accuracy, the merits and 
defects of the republican system of Greece and Rome, for which he 
had adopted a strong partiality, natural to an enthusiastic admirer 
of the orators and poets of those celebrated nations ; and to examine 
their jurisprudence by a standard of comparison, which impressed 
his mind with a decided reverence for the institutions of his own 
country. Ile was not, however, regardless of the deviations in 
practice from the theoretical perfection of the constitution in the 
contested election, of which he was an unwilling spectator. 







b 


From Althorpe he removed, in the spring of 1768, to Wimbledon, 
where he received a proposal from Mr. Sutton, then Under-Secre- 
»tary to the Duke of Grafton, the account of which I shall relate 
nearly in his own words*. b 


The King of Denmark, then upon a visit to this country, had 
brought with him an, eastern manuscript, containing, the life of 
Nadir Shah, which he was desirous, of having translated 1 in England. 


* Jatroduction to the History of the Life of Nadir Shah. Works, vol, v. p. 531. 
The 
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The Secretary of State with whom the Danish minister had con- 
versed-upon the subject, sent the volume to Mr. Jones, requesting 
him to give a literal translation of it in the Frengh Annguage ; but he 
wholly declined the task, alleging for his e he’ the dryness of 
the subject, the difficulty of the style, and c his gant both of 
leisure and ability, to enter upon an under®® img* so frifilyss and 
laborious. He mentioned, however, a gentleman, with whom he 
was not then acquainted, but who had distinguished himself by the 
translation of a Persian history, and some popular tales from the 
Persic, as capable of gratifying the wishes of his Danish Majesty. 
Major Dow, the writer alluded to, excused himself on account of his 
numerous engagements, and the application to Mr. Jones was 
renewed. It was hinted, that his compliance would be of no small 
advantage to him, at his entrance into life; that it would procure 
him some mark of distinction, which would be pleasing to him; 
and, above all, that it would be a reflection upon this country, if 
the king should be obliged to carry the manuscript into France. 
Incited by these motives, and principally the last, unwilling to be 
thought churlish or morose, and eager for repetation, he undertook 
the work, and sent a specimen of it to his Danish Majesty, who 
returned his approbation of the style and method,, but desired that 
the whole translation might be perfectly literal, andthe oriental 
images accurately preserved. . The task would have been far easier 
to him, if he had been directed to finish it in Latin; for the acqui- 
sition of a French, style was infinitely more tedious, and it was: 
necessary to have every chapter corrected, bya native of France, 
before it could be offered to the discerning eye of the public, since 
in every language there are certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice 
shades of meaning, which a foreigner can never attain,to perfaction. 
The work, however arduous and unpleasant, was completed in a 
year, not without repeated hints from the Secretary’s office, that it 
‘was expected with great impatience by the Court of Denmark. The 

translation 
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translation was not, however, published until 1770. Forty copies 
upon large paper were sent to Copenhagen; one of them, bound 
with uncommon ce, for the king himself; and the others, as 
presents to his c 






Such were the circumstances which induced him, (as he modestly 
observed,) against his inclinations, to describe the life of a con- 
queror; and to appear in public as an author, before a maturity of 
judgment had made him see the danger of the step. If, (to quote 
his own words) he had reflected on the little solid glory which a 
man reaps from acquiring a name in literature, on the jealousy and 
envy which attend such an acquisition, on the distant reserve which 
a writer is sure to meet with from the generality of mankind, and 
on the obstruction which a contemplative habit gives to our hopes 
of being distinguished in active life; if all, or. any of these reflec- 
tions had occurred to him, he would not have been tempted by any 
consideration to enter upon so invidious and thankless a career: 
but, as Tully says, he would have considered, before he embarked, the 
nature and extent of his voyage; now, since the sails are spread, the 
vessel must take its course. 


What marks of distinction he received, or what fruits he reaped 
from his labours, he thought it would ill become him to mention 
at the head of a work, in which he professed to be the historian of 
others, and not of himself: but, to repel the false assertions which 
appeared in an advertisement on this subject in tlie public papers, 
containing a most unjust reflection on the King of Denmark, he 
considered it a duty imposed upon him, by the laws of justice and 
gratititde, to print, at the beginning of his translation, the honourable 
testimony of regard which his Majesty Christian VII. sent .publicly 
to London, a few months after the receipt of the work, together 


with the letter of thanks which he rcturned for so signal a token 
G te of 
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of his favour*. From these documents, it appears that his Danish 
Majesty sent to him a diploma, constituting him a member of the 
Royal Socicty of Copenhagen, and recommends "1, in the strongest 
terms, to the favour and benevolence of his ow —__vereign. 

r. 

To the history of Nadir Shah, he added # Treatise on Oriental 
Poetry, in the language of the translation: and I may venture to 
assert, that Mr. Jones was the only person in England, at that time, 
capable of producing a work, which required a critical knowledge 
of two foreign languages, one of which was scarcely known in 
Europe. Indeed, when we consider the accuracy of the translation, 
which has been acknowledged by the most competent judges ; the 
extreme difficulty attending a literal version of Oriental imagery 
and idioms; the errors common to all manuscripts, which he had 
no means of amending by the collation of different copies; and the 
elegance and correctness of his French style ; we cannot but express 
our astonishment at the perfection of his performance, and the 
rapidity with which it was completed. The annexed treatise on 
Oriental poetry is instructive and elegant, interesting from its 
novelty, and entertaining from its subject and variety, and exhibits 
the combined powers of taste and erudition. ‘This work was exe- - 
cuted by a young man in his twenty-third year; and the motives 
which induced him to undertake it, had an equal influence on his 
exertions to render it as perfect as possible. 


In detailing the circumstances attending the first publication of 
Mr. Jones, I have carried the narrative to its conclusion, with some 
anticipation of the order of time. Part of the summer of 1768 he 
passed at Tunbridge, where his private studies formed his chief 
occupation, and the winter of that year in London. He availed 
himself of the opportunity, which his situation there afforded, of 

* See Works, vol. v. Preface. 


° beginning 
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beginning to learn music; and, having made choice of the Welch 
harp, for which he had a national partiality, he received lessons 
from Evans, as | s he remained in town; but, as he was then 
ignorant of the ary of music, the mere practice, without a 
knowledge pete plispiples of the art, gave him little delight. I 
know not that he eve: afterwards resumed the practice of the harp, 
nor is it to be regretted that he employed the time, which must 
have been dedicated to the attainment of any degree of perfection 
on this instrument, in more important pursuits. 


In the beginning of this year, Mr, Jones formed an acquaintance 
with Reviczki, afterwards the Imperial minister at Warsaw, and 
Ambassador at the Court of England, with the title of Count. This. 
learned and accomplished nobleman was deeply captivated with 
the charms of Oriental literature; and the reputation of Mr. Jones 
as an Oriental scholar attracted his advances towards an intimacy, 
which were eagerly received. 


After their separation, they commenced a correspondence, which 
was cultivated with attention for many years. Of this correspondence, 
much has beeén Jost, and many of the remaining letters are defaced 
and mutilated, They generally wrote in Latin, occasionally in 
French, on literary subjects chiefly, but more particularly on 
Oriental literature. From that part of the correspondence, which 
took place i 1768, I select such letters as seem to fall within 
my plan, and now present a familiar translaionof them to my 
readers. 3 ? ‘ 

* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 
How pleasing was. that half hour to me, im which we 
conversed on Persian poetry, our mutual delight. I constdered it 


* Appendix, No. t. 
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. 

the commencement of a most agreeable friendship and intercourse 
between is; but my expectations are disappointed by the circum- 
stances in which we are unavoidably placed ; f~, my business will 
confine me to the country longer than I wi ,..and you, as I am 
informed, are preparing to return immediately to Gergyny. I have, 
therefore, to lament that our intimacy is, a#it were, nipped in the 
bud. Iam not, however, without this consolation, that if I cannot 
personally converse with you, I can at least correspond with you, 
and thus enjoy the satisfaction arising from a communication of our 
sentiments and studies. In mentioning our friendship, I shall not, 
T trust, be deemed guilty of an improper freedom. Similarity of 
studies, fondness for polite literature, congenial pursuits, and con- 
‘formity of sentiments, are the great bonds of intimacy amongst 
mankind. Our studies and pursuits are the same, with this difference 
indeed, that you are already deeply versed in Oriental learning, 
whilst I am incessantly labouring with all my might to obtain a 
proficiency in it. But I will not allow you to excel me in partiality 
for those studies, since nothing cansexceed my delight in them. 
From my earliest years, I was charmed with the poetry of the 
Greeks; nothing, I then thought, could be more sublime than the 
Odes of Pindar, nothing sweeter than Anacreon, nothing more _ 
polished or elegant than the golden remains of Sappho, Archilochus, 
Alcreus, and Simonides: but when I had tasted the poetry of the 
Arabs and Persians * * * * * * * 

The rémainder of this letter is lost: but from the context, and 
the answer’of Reviczki, we may conclude that'it contained an ela- 
borate panegyric on Eastern poetry, expressed with all the rapture 


which novelty inspires,"and in termeggegrading to, the Muses of 
Greece and Rome, « os 


4 
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C. REVICZKI to W. JONES, Esquire.* 
London, Feb. 19, 1768. 


Str, by 
Ne tvhighly gratified by your recollection of me, as 
well as by ge repeg d compliments which you pay me, in your 
letters to Madame de Vaucluse. I must acknowledge, that I feel 
not a little proud of them; but still more, that an interview of a 
quarter of an hour has procured me the honour of your friendship. 
I should be most happy to cultivate it, if.my plans allowed me to 
remain longer in this country, or if I could at least see you at 
Oxford, which I purpose visiting before I leave England. I hear, 
with pleasure, that you have undertaken to publish a Treatise on 
Oriental Prosody. As I am convinced that you will perform this 
task most ably and successfully, I anticipate with satisfaction the 
mortification of all our European Poets, who must blush at the 
poverty of their prosaic language, when they find that the Oriental 
dialects (independently of rhyme, which is of their invention) have 
true syllabic quantities as well as the Greck, and a greater variety 
of feet, and consequently the true science of metre and prosody. 


I take the liberty of sending you a rough sketch of one of my 
latest translations from Hafez, with whom I sometimes amuse 
myself in a leisure hour. You are too welt acquainted with the 
genius of the Persian Janguage, not to perceive the rashness of my 
-attempt; I *do not indeed pretend to give the beauty of the 
original, but merely its sense, simple and unornamented. I have 
added to‘it a very"free paraphrase in verse, in which, however, the 
greatest deviation from the text consists in the occasional substi- 
tutiog of mistress for mignon, either tofgive a connection to the 
stanzas, which in this kindof composition is never preserved, or to 
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maké it more conformable to our European taste. The Persian 
poet indeed speaks of his mistress in the first verse, 


You,will find in the margin several quotatic ym the Greek and 
Latin Poéts, which occurred to my poo chen, aphilst I was 
reading Hafez, expressing the same sé€ntiméhts with the Persian. 
I hope to have. the. satisfaction of seeing you here before I leave 
England, assuring you with truth, that I consider the honour of 
your acquaintance among the greatest advantages attending my 


visit to this country. 
Lam, &c.—— 


: *C. REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. 
London, Feb, 24, 1768. 
Sir, 

T received your learned and obliging letter on the 
same day on which I wrote to you; and | read it with the greatest 
pleasure, though I could have wished’ that it had been more just to 
your own merit, and less flattering to me. I will not however take 
your expressions literally ; and notwithstanding your declarations, 
the taste and judgment which you have displayed in the passages 
quoted by you, evidently prove that you have advanced far in 
Oriental literature. I must however beg quarter for the Greek and 
Latin; for; admitting, what I am not disposed to deny, the perfec- 
tion, and even the superiority of the Orientals, particularly the’ 
Persians in some species of poetry, I would without hesitation 
renounce all’ knowledge of the three Eastern languages for that of 
the Greck alone. I rejoice that you. have made so much progress 
in your work, and that I may hope soon to see it publisheds but 
how to assist you with my advice I know not, as I have not with me 
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a single 
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a single treatise upon the subject of Oriental prosody. It is mectrath 
an ocean; and such are the abundance and variety of measures used 
by the Orientals, "by po memory can retain them. 

ew) 

I am vg@ anxious to learn: under what. head you class the he 
Kasidah, a species of composition highly admired by the Arabs, 
and very successfully cultivated by them; it hasa nearer resem- 
blance than any other kind of poetry to the Latin elegy, but its 
construction partakes of that of the Gazel*, with this difference, 
that the latter is restricted to thirteen couplets, whilst the number 
of those in the Kasidah is unlimited; and secondly, that in each 
distich of the Gazel, the sense must be complete and finished, 
whilst in the Kasidah, the sentiment is continued through successive: 
lines. 


Of this species of composition, I do not know a more perfect 
specimen, than the poem on the death of Mohamnied, so celebrated 
throughout the East, that every man of letters can repeat. it. 
It is one continued allegory, but admirable and pathetic, and 
begins, if I rightly remember, thus: 


Does memory recall the blissful bowers 
Of Solyma, the seat of many a friend ; 

That thus, thy grief pours forth such copious showers, 
And bursting sighs thy lab’ring bosom rend? 

With respect to your doubts on the supposed allegory of Hafez, 
much maybe said. I am rather inclined to believe, that the 
mystical exposition of this greatpoet, by the Mohammedans, may 
be imputed to their veneration and respect for his memory, and that 
their object in it is to justify his conduct as a poet, by representing 

* Amatory Poem ; it is not restricted to thirteen couplets, as Reviczki ie Bi to 
seventeen, and generally contains about seven or eight. F 
him 
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him equally irreproachable in his morals and compositions. Most 
of the commentators, as Shemy, Surury, and others, labour to give a 
mystical interpretation of his verses on wine, yer*}s, pleasures, and 
a contempt for religion, so discreditable to a soot mussulman ; but 
the ablest of them all, the learned Sadi, disclaims@bis mode of 
illustration, and professes to give a literal exposition of the text of 
Hafez, in opposition to the opinions of other commentators, and 
without questioning the purity of their intentions. It may not be 
amiss to communicate to you an anecdote, which I have read 
somewhere respecting Hafez*. After the death of this great man, 
some of the religious were disposed to deny his body the right of 
sepulture, alleging in objection, the licentiousness of his poetry ; 
-after a long dispute, they left the decision to a divination in use 
amongst them, by opening his book at random, and taking the first 
couplet which occurred: It happened to be this: 


Turn not away from Hafez’ bier, 

Nor scornful check the pitying tear; 
For tho’ immers’d in sin he lies, 

His soul forgiv’n to Heaven shall rise. 


* This anecdote is quoted by Sir William Jones, in the ninth chapter of his Commen- 
taries on Asiatic Poetry, where he states the respective arguments in support of a literad 
or mystical interpretation of it. Without pronouncing a positive decision, he gives an 
opinion in favour of a literal interpretation as the most probable. 

In an essay on the mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindus, composed some years 
afterwards in India, (Works, vol. i. p. 445.) he thus expresses himself on the subject: 
* It has been made a question, whether the poems of Hafez must be taken in a literal ‘or 
“ figurative sense: but the question does not admit of a general and direct answer; for, 
‘* even the most enthusiastic of his commentators allow, that some of them are to be 
taken literally, and his editors ought to have distinguished them.——Hafez never pre- 
tended to more than human virtues, and it is known that he bad human propensities ;— 
afier bis juvenile passions had subsided, we may suppose, that his mind stook that 
religious bent, which appears in most of his compositions ; for there can be no doubt 
that the following distichs, collected from different odes, relate to the mystical theology 
of the Sufis;” &c. 
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This passage was deemed a divine decision ; the religious with- 
drew their objections, and he was buried in Mosella, a place 
rendered famous by his own verses. This anecdote, I think, is 
related by Kaleb Celebi. As to myself, although I am disposed to 
believe, thatlivhen Hafez speaks of love and wine, he has no 
recondite meaning, I am equally willing to declare, that. his 
writings are not disgraced by those obscenities, nor those gross and 
filthy expressions, which so frequently occur in Sadi. 


Nor can I avoid considering him a free thinker; and a hundred 
passages might be quoted, in which the poet ridicules the Prophet 
and his ‘Coran; as for instance, when he says, 


: Wine, that our sober Seer proclaims 
Parent of sin, and foul misnames, 
With purer joy my soul beguiles, 
Than beauty’s bloom, or beauty’s smiles. 


As to the Turkish poets, I confess I donot read them with the 
same pleasure, although <<) any willingsto allow»that' some of them 
have merit. In my opimion, Ruhi, of Bagdat, is the most agreeable 
of them all ; he has written some admirable »satires. Perhaps you 
are not acquainted with» him.» The Turkish poets in general,’ are 
no better than slavish rmitators of the nn seal and often deficient 


m taste and harmony. — — or 


° ° . af Se : ; ‘rf 
I cannot. comprehend how you shave Wie an ol an indclicate 
* meaning in these beautiful linesof'Mesihi:)) fr! 
} : ‘ar 
7 pole me uot, O God, to the tomb, Beles 1 “- ~ 
, “have embraced my friend : : 


n 





. ~ ee 
unless you annex van aia of obscenity © the okpression of em- 
bracing ‘a youth; a‘ subject which perpetually oceurs not Only in 
Oriental poetry, but in Greek and Latin. I send you a recent 


i translation, 
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translation, with “a request that you will return it when you arc 
tired with it, as I have no copy. 
lam, with the greatest esteem and veneration, 
Sir, &c. 


* REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. 
London, March7, 1768. 
T.am at a loss to determine whether your letter has 
afforded me most pleasure or instruction ; it isindecd so admirable, 
that I must point out the only fault which I find in it, that of 
brevity, although you seem apprehensive. of being thought tedious. 
I suspect that ] am indebted to your partiality and politeness only, 
for the excessive encomiums which you have bestowed upon my 
translation of the two odes which I sent to you, as well as for the 
favourable opinion which ‘you entertain of my trifles. I am, 
however, seriously obliged to “you for your animadversions upon 
my inaccuracies, though when I consider their number, I must 
impute it to your indulgence that you have been so sparing in 
your corrections. Without wishing to lessen my obligations to your 
kindness, I cannot avoid mentioning by way of apology, that it is 
only three months since I resumed the task of writing verses, 
which I renounced when I left school; and not from any motive 
of vanity, or desire of reputation, but merely’ as an’ amuscment 
of my leisure hours. “My relapse’ has produced the translation, of 
about fifty odes of our learned Hafez, 
For whom, each hour a growing fondness brings,+ 
As by degrees the vernal alder springs. 
But observing, inthe progress of the work, the immense inferiority 
of my version to the original, l began to be disgusted with it. 
* Appendix, No. 4. 


++ These lines are taken from a juvenile translation of Sir W iliam Jones, 


I recol- 
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I recollect to have read somewhere with great pleasure, the 
Prelections of the Bishop of Oxford, of which you speak so highly, 
and which you propose to imitate, but I remember nothing more 
of this work, than that I thought both the style and arrangement 
of it, equal§admirable. The Grecian and Oriental flowers scat- 
tered throughout your letter, delighted me exceedingly, and your 
selection of them shews your judgment. I also approve your idea 
of visiting the East; but previously to your undertaking it, | would: © 
recommend to you, to make yourself master of the common lan- 
guage of the lurks, or of the vulgar Arabic, not only as indispen- 
sably necessary to your communications with the Mohammedans, 
but as a means of deriving pleasure and profit from the journey. 


I do not mean to apply. my censures on the’ servile imitations of 
Turkish authors to every. species of imitation; for in some instances 
the imitation, asin the case of Virgil with wespect to Hesiod, has 
surpassed the original. Nor can Hafez “himself deny the imputa- 
tion of plagiarism, having actually transcribed whole lines from 
other poets; his collection of poems begins. with an instance of 
this kind, for the very first hemistich is transcribed from one’ of 
Yezid*, the son of Mowavea, with an alteration only in the collo- 
cation of the words, not to mention nearly a complete ode in 
another place;. but I am disgusted with the flat and perpetual 
imitation of the many Turkish. poets, to whom we may aptly apply 
the words of Horace: 


O servile herd of imitators! —— 


* Yezid was the son of Mowavea, the first Caliph of the race of Ommiah, and being 
reproached by his father for exccssive drinking, replied as follows: 
Does this thy wrath inspire, because I quaff'd 
The grape’s rich juice?—then doubly swect the draught. ¥ 
Rage—I will drink unmoved, forto my soul, 
Sweet is-thy wrath, and sweet the flowing bowl. — 
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Do you wish to know my opinion respecting the other Persian 
poets, and whether I think Hafez alone elegant? far from it; for 
who can‘read without ecstasy the first page of Sadi? Indeed, my 
passion fer Oriental litcrature was first excited by hearing the fol- 
lowing lines of Sadi accidentally repeated by uf teacher at 
Constantinople, who explained them to me: 


All-bounteous Lord! whose providential care 
¥’en on thy proud rebellious sons descends ; 

‘How canst thou bid thy votaries despair, 
Whose boundless mercy-to thy foes extends ? 


But who can suppress hisindignation, when he reads the wretched 
‘translation of this elegant writer, by Gentius? I acknowledge how- 
ever, that I am more delighted with Hafez, who unites fine 
morality with cheerfulness....With respect to Jami, whose works I 
de not. at present possess, I nemember. enough of what I read at 
Constantinople to venture.to assert, that he is the most successful 
of the Rersian poets: In the judgment of Sadi, Hafez is unequal ; 
some of his odes‘are excellent, .others very inferior, and:some very 
tame, whilst Jaini) preserves an equality throughout. I have not 
translated the ode of Hafez, “| lfthat fair maid,” &c.* imto Latin 
verse, as the sense as so unconnected: but a prose translation of it 
with notes, if you wish to have it, is at your service. In the mean 
time, I scad you my latest production, not complete indeed, but a 
mere embryo. Farewel: 


P.S. It is little to\say, I approve your Arabic verses; I really 
admire them, but dare not in this instance attempt to imitate yon. 


Reviezxt. 
A G N Ls it : 
* See a poetical translation of this ode, in Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. ii. p. 244. 


Re- 
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* REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. 
London, March 17th, 1768. 


I was highly delighted with your letter, particularly 
with your vagfous translations, imitations, and compositions; they 
not only proj you have 

Made the Greek authors your supreme delight, 

Read them by day, and studied them by night; 

(Francis) 
but that you have attained all the peculiar elevation, as well as 
elegance of that language. Your Ode to Venus is as beautiful) as 
Venus herself ; and you have imitated: with wonderful. sficcess so 
divine an original. : 


Is it not melancholy to. reflect, that not only so much of the 
compositions of this elegant writer should be lost, but that the little 
which remains is so mutilated and corrupted? | 


That the text of the ode selected by you, and even that preserved 
by Dionysius, and published by Upton, as preferable to that of 
Stephens, or whoever made the. emendations (such as they are), I 
freely admit; for the rules of dialect are. not only better observed, 
but it contains stronger marks of being genuine: yet, after all, it is 
impossible te, deny, that there are» many:chasms: in it, .as well as 
errors, which cannot be satisfactorily amendedyby any explanation 
or twisting of the sense. 


_ 
= 


That Sappho wrote in the dialect of her own country, which 
cannot at this time be perfectly understood, is sufficiently probable ; 
but it would be absurd to suppose the Molic dialect irrecencileable 


* Appendix, No. 5. 
to 
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to metre and prosody; not to mention the evident corruption of the 
sense In some passages. 


% * ~ * we * 


Your translation of the Epigram on the Kiss gatho, is 
very elegant, and the idea in it resembles that of Wafez in the 
following lines: * 


Anxious thy blooming charms to see, 
Quick to my lips my soul ascends ; 

Must it expire or live ?—decree ;— 
For on thy voice my fate depends. 


I send you, as I promised, a prose translation of the Persian Ode, 
together with an attempt at’ a poetical-version of it, which I will 
hereafter improve. Pray inform me, whether there is any transla- 
tion of. Hafez, printed or manuscript, in Latin, or any other 
European language ; for I know of no other attempt at a translation 


of this poet, than |thatsof the first ode, lately published in the 
Analecta of Professor Hyde. 


I request likewise to be informed, where I am likely to find the 
first book of the Iliad of Homer, with an ‘analysis and notes, for 


the use of scholars, printed in England, which a friend of mine 
wishes to procure for his son. 


-- 


The ade, of which you’ praise the concluding verse, is elegant ; 
T remember only the first couplet.— 
Bring wine, and scatter flow’rs around, 
Nor'seek the depths of fate to sound :— 
Such was the morning rose’s tale ;—- 
What sayst thou, warbler of the vale? 9+ | 


Althoagh I have begun the preparations for my departure, and 


have packed up sf books, if you wish to have a translation of this 
ode, 
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ode, or if it will be of any use to you, I will undertake it before 
Igo. I wait your commands. Farewel. 


*C. REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. ; 
London, March 29th, 1768. 
That I have deferred longer than ysually my reply to 
your obligi® letter, you must impute to the novel, and strange 
appearance of things here. You will not, I trust, be disposed to 
blame a delay, occasioned by the attention of a foreigner to customs 
which are peculiar to your country, and which I never observed in 
any other; for I confess to you that [never saw any thing similar 
to the mode here pursued of electing members of parliament. The 
novelty of it at first amused me, but the increasing tuiult sickened 
and disgusted me, and, by compelling me to remain at heme, 
afforded me an opportunity of writing to you. I rejoice that my 
version of the Persian ode pleases you, and that it has.induced you 
to think me equal to the translation of the whole collection.. But 
highly as I am honoured by your opinion, I cannot but think your 
advice somewhat unmerciful, for what mortal, unless 
Or oak, or brass, with triple fold, y 
Around his daring bosom roll'd, , 
(FRaNcis,) 
would undertake a translation in prose and verse of six hundred 
odes? The attempt would not only, require many. years, but an 
‘entire exemptiom from all other occupations; which is not my casc; 
I can only make these studies my occasional amusement. I mean, 
however, some time or other, to publish as much as ‘I can. 


The person who applied to me for the first book of the [iad, 
with a verbal analysis, already possesses the key to Homer; but he 


* Appendix, No. 6. 
; thinks 
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thinks the other work better adapted to the use of boys, because 
the notes in it are subjoined to the text, whieh is not the plan of 
the Clavis. If you have one at hand, oblige me by just looking 
into it; for, if my memory does not fail me, there isa catalogue 
prefixed, mentioning the work which I want, and thefame of the 
printer. 


Although your politeness has excused any further efforts, I 
nevertheless send the ode which you requested in your last letter 
but one, as I think it will please you. It is by no means one of 
the easiest, either to understand, or translate ; and indeed, the force 
of the peculiar idioms of a foreign language cannot be well conveyed 
by any circumlocution. 

You ask my opinion of the affinity between the Hebrew and 
Arabic, and of an idiom common to both, of using the future for 
the past. Though I seldom read Hebrew, or, to say the truth, 
though I consider this sacred language rather as an. object of 
veneration than of delight, (for, excepting the Old Testament itself, 
and some rabbinical dreams about it, there is nothing in it worth 
perusal,) I well remember, from the little of it which I have read, 
having remarked a close connection between the grammar of the 
Hebrew and Arabic, the moods and tenses in both are so few, as 
to'require the frequent substitution of one for another; the Greek, 
however, which is so redundant in moods and tenses, sometimes: 
does ‘the same; for Instance, when it uses the infinitive for the 
imperative. With»respect to the measures used in the two languages, 
I am of a different opinion, for I consider the metrical art of the 
Arabs of much|Jater invention, and to have assumed its ptesent 
form only a short time before Mohammed, there being. no trace 
whatever among them of a more ancient poetry. If the Hebrew 
poetry had a similar construction, which may indeed be suspected 

from 
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. 
from a similar use of the vowels, we might by this time have 
traced, without difficulty, the laws of Hebrew metre by the rules of 


analogy*. 


If the teMof the ode, which you mention to have read in the 
miscellaneougmvorks of some anonymous author, shad been correct, 
you would have wanted my humble assistance; but it is so full 
of errors, that I must be an Cidipus to interpret it. Every one 
knows, that the mere irregularity of the diaeritical points occasions 
infinite difficulty in the Oriental languages; but this is doubly 
increased by the casual omission or alteration of the letters them- 
selves. -It is therefore absolutely necessary in my opinion, as.it is 
impossible to find manuscripts without errors, to possess two copies’ 
of every one which you read, that the faults of the one may be 
corrected by the other; and this is my method. 

# ” %® * £ 

I have only to conclude by thanking you for your Italian 

sonnet, and expressing the commendation to which it is entitled. — 


Farewel. 


f Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKYI. 
April 1768. 


Nothing can afford a stronger proof of your polite 
attention to ane,.than your last very friendly letter, which you 


* The probability that the metrical compositions of the Hebrews and Arabs were 
founded on the same rules of prosody, is intimated by Sir W. Jones, in his Commenturies 
on Asiatic poetry, and proposed to the investigation of the learned. This opinion is 
suggested, by the close affinity of the languages of those ancient people, whence he 
argues to a presumption that their’pocts used the same numbers, feet, and measures, in 
their compositions, 
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contrived to write in the midst of city bustle, during the noise of 
riotous mobs, and the tumult of a parliamentary clection, and to 
accompany it with a most beautiful Persien Ode, and a Latin 
translation. Our favourite Hafez deserves indeed tg be fed with 
ambrosia, and I daily discover, with increasing tiff ne beau- 
ties and elegance in him. The. principal difficultyf ttending the 
translation and publication of his poems as you have pula consists 
in giving them a poetical dress ; but this will prove easier than you 
imagine ; for there are many of his odes, which I conclude you 
will not attempt to translate, as containing expressions wholly 
foreign to our manners, lofty and daring figures, or abrupt uncon- 
nected lines ; and this will in some measure alleviate the Herculean 
labour of the task. 
% * * % % 

If I were not a sincere lover of 
truth, and averse from al] dissimulation, I should Jament that our 
capital has fallen under your inspection in these times of turbulence 
and distraction, when the liberty of my country, so universally 
celebrated, has degenerated into unbridled licentiousness, not to 
say outrage. “The original form of our constitution is almost divine ; 
—to such a degree, that no ‘state of Rome or Greece could ever 
boast one superior to it ; nor could Plato, Aristotle, nor any legislator, 
even conceive a more, perfect model of a state. The three parts 
which compose it are so harmoniously blended and incorporated, 
that neither the flute of Aristoxenus, nor the lyre of Timotheus, 
ever ‘produced more,perfect.concord. What can be more difficult 
than to devise a constitution, which, while it guards the dignity of 
the sovereign ‘and ‘liberty of the people, from any encroachment by 
the influence and péwer ofthe ‘nobility, preserves the force and 
majesty of the laws from violation, by tle popular liberty ? This was 
the case formerly in our island, and would be so still, if the folly of 

iy) some 
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some had not prompted them to spur on the populace, instead of 
holding them in. I cannot therefore restrain my indignation 
against Wilkes, a bold and able, but turbulent man, the very torch 
and firebrand of sedition: but what can be said in defence of the 
honour an sisteacy of some of our nobility, who, after having 
given him tlair countevance and support, shamefully deserted and 
betrayed hit 


If you wish to obtain more accurate information respecting our 
laws and customs, I recommend to your perusal Smith’s Treatise on 
the English Constitution, and the Dialogue of Fortescue in praise 
of the Laws of England, Thomas Smith was the English ambassador 
in France in the reign of Elizabeth, and his work is in Latin, and 
not inelegantly written. To Fortescue’s little tract, we may apply 
the words of Xenophon to the Teleboas; ‘it is not Jarge, but 
“ beautiful.” He was Chancellor of England under Henry the Sixth, 
and was compelled by the distractions ofthe times, to take refuge 
with his pupil Prince Edward.in France, where, in an advanced 
age, he composed his little golden dialogue. These books will 
convince you that our laws are framed with the greatest wisdom, and 


that as Pindar, quoted by Plato in his Gorgias, says, 
5 


Sov'reign o’er all, eternal law 
On Gods and Men imposes awe, 
> And justice, strengthen’d by her hand, 
e, O’er all. exerts supreme command. 


When I reflect on our constitution, I seem as it were to con~ 
template a game at chess, a recreation in which we both delight. 
For we have a king whose dignity we strenuously defend, but whose 
power.is very limited; the knights, and rooks, ‘and gther pieces, 
have some kind of Koonce to the orders of nobility, who are 


employed in war, and in the management of public affairs; but the 
principal 
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‘principal strength is in the pawns, or people; if these are firmly 
united, they are sure of victory, ‘but if divided and separated, the 
battle is lost. The motions of all, as ‘in’ the géme of chess; are 
regulated by fixed Jaws: lastly, when IT consider niveelf, I seem ‘like 
a spectator, contemplating for his mere amusement 
at the game; but if it ever should be my lot to b@jconcerned in 
the administration of affairs, I will renounce gain @ 1 popularity, 
and pursue one object, and one only, to preserve our beautiful 
constitution inviolate. 







~ two parties 


Contrary to my intention, I find I have’ been prolix ; I will, 
therefore, turn to another subject. I read your last letter with an 
apprehension, that it might communicate the intelligence of your 
speedy departure from England; but as you are silent on this head, 
as my business here’ will soon be concluded, and as I know the 
uncertainty of all human affairs, I am determined to embrace an 
opportunity, which, if I now neglect,:may not again occur, of 
paying you a visit in London about the middle of the month.— 
Farewel. 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI—No Date—1768. 


I have received your two letters replete with taste 
and erudition: your kindness towards me is as conspicuous in them, 
as the brilliancy of your genius. I now reply to botn. 


Your approbation of my intention to publish my work, gives me, 

as it ought, great pleasure ; for I cannot but rejoice, as Hector in 
ms tragedy says, “in the praise of one, who is himself opmece to 
® praise.” The perusal of the two odes of the divine poet, “afforded 
me infinite delight ; they are very beautiful, but their, beauties are 
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more conspicuous from your luminous interpretation. Your metrical 
imitation of them is elegant, and if you will allow me to publish 
will equally oblige me and my readers, who 
rthe Persian poet speak Latin ; if you object 
them shall be deposited with my treusures, and 
the original#festored to you as soon as possible. You bid me 
return the @§rscs to you when I am tired with them: this is as 
much as to say keep them for ever, for it is impossible that I can 
ever be tired with the perusal. 










it in 
will 
to this, co 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 
Oxford, November 1768. 
I cannot resist the temptation of writing to, 
syou, although I fear you may have quitted this country before my 
letter arrives. 


Lhave received your obliging letter, with.an clegant ode of Hafez, 
which I read with the greatest,pleasure, or rather devoured. “s 


But what necessity is.there to say more, since itis possible that 
what I write, may never.reach you? Let me, again and again, 
intreat and beseech your refmembrance of te wherever you 20, 
and that you will write to me a8 speedily, and at as great a length 
as possible. Be assured, that nothing has,.or ever can, afford me 
greater pleasare than your friendship. 

- * * * * * 

7~ 

These letters strongly mark the enthusiasm of Mr. Jones, and his 
learned ‘friend Reviczki, for Oriental literature ; nor am I surprised 
to find that the former should have been led by it, 1o entertain an 

*intention of visiting the East : no one, however, will regtct that it 
* Appendix, No. 9. 
was 
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was at that period abandoned. Every reader will peruse with 
pleasure, the enthusiastic veneration expressed by Mr. Jones for 
the British constitution, and the ardour with w ) le pronounces 
himself its champion ; ‘they will also remark that#yegattaseaent to 
it was indelible, and acquired strength from his 
ledge of its laws and principles. 







d 
For an account of his occupations at Wimbledon, where he 
passed the Spring of 1769, J shall transcribe part of .a letter which 
he wrote to an intimate friend, John Wilmot, Esquire. 


“« My life is one unvaried scene of writing letters, and attending 
-“ the donzelle vezzose e tenerolle, by whose beauties I confess my- 
** self easily overcome. , 


‘“‘ IT have just read Robertson’s Life of Charles the Fifth, the nar- 
“ rative of which is amusing and instructive, and the style flowing 
‘and elegant: but the former wants that spirit and fire of genius, 
“that alone can makea history animated, and leave great impres- 
“ sions on the mind; and the latter has too great a sameness in the 
“turn of the sentences, and abounds with too many affected 
“ words. we 


“« T have also given my favourite Petrarch a second reading, and 
‘‘ was so much pleased with his lamentations over ‘Laura, that I 
“‘ selected the must beautiful passages, and threw them all together 
“in the form of an Elegy*, which I send you inclosed, but beg 
** you will return it as soon as you can, as I have no other copy. 
“I fear | shall not be at Oxford this Spring, but am not certain. 
«Give my compliments to Poore, and tell him, if he will descend 
-*from the starry temple of philosophy, and. write to a very idle 


* Works, vol. iv. p. 459. sat 
“* fellow, 
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“ fellow; I shall be glad to hear from him, especially as I° am 
“ desirous of knowing his sentiments about my Treatise De Poési 
“ Asiatica.” 








* * + * + 


In the er of this year, Lord Althorpe was settled at 
Harrow, an@aMr. Jones, who accompanied hin there, had the 
satisfaction o)Becing himself restored to, the society of Dr. Sumner. 
Their enthusiasm for literature was equal : the master contemplated, 
with delight unmixed with envy, a rivalof his own erudition in his 
scholar, who. acknowledged with gratitude his obligations to his 
preceptor. Their intercourse, although interrupted, had never been 
discontinued ; and “Mr...Jones. seldom suffered any considerable 
time to elapse without visiting, Harrow. During his residence 
there at this period, he transcribed a PersiamGrammar, which he 
had three years before composed for the use of a school-fellow who 
had been destined for India, but had since relinquished that object 
for a commission in the army. : 

‘ ” 

I find also from his correspondence, that he had begun a Dic- 
tionary of the Persian Language, in which the principal words 
were illustrated from the most celebrated authors of the East: but 
he expressed at the same timeéghis determination not to continue 
the work, unless the India Company would purchase it at a con- 


siderable expense. 
* 


r 


tention of Mr. Jones to general literature, Religion has not been 
mentioned as an object of his study, and he may be solicitous to 
know his opinions on this imyportant subject, and whether he had 
made any, and what, progress in that knowledge, in- comparison 


of which all erudition i is trifling, and human, science vain. Not-. 


withstanding 


id serious reader has probably remarked, that, amidst the at-. 
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withstanding the anxicty of Mrs. Jones for the improvement of 
her son, and her indefatigable exertions to promote it in his 
carly years, she had initiated him no further i om ac principles. of 
our holy faith, than to teach him the Lord’s Pr@gay Nee 
Creed. During his residence at Harrow, at th stiest. recom- 
mendation of Dr. Glasse, whose name I mention ygith reverence, 
Mr. Jones was induced to peruse a work, intitl |, ‘ Private 
Thoughts-on Religion,” by Bishop Beveridge, with considerable 
attention ; and he was particularly struck with a passage, in which 
the pious author argues, that a profession of Christianity merely 
because our countrymen profess it, without a candid enquiry and 
sincere conviction, would be no better reason for our faith, than 
the Mohammedans. have for theirs. The observation readily sug- 
gested to his recollection a famous couplet in Zayre, which le 
did not hesitate to apply to himself: 







J’eusse té pros du Gange, esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, Mussulmane en ces lieux. 


I wish for my own satisfaction, as well as that of my reader, 
that I were able to pronounce what impression the perusal of this 
work made upon the mind of Mr. Jones. It is probable, and the 
presumption is not advanced without reason, that it induced him 
to reflect with more seriousness than he had ever before entertained 
on the subject of religion, and to investigate the grounds on which 
the Old and New Testament had been received, during so many ages, 
as ‘the Word of God. It is evident however, from a conversation 
with two of his clerical friends at Harrow at this time, whemghe was 
in his twenty-fourth year, that his belief in-Christianity was not un- 
mixed with doubts. These doubts were stated by him, in hopes of 
obtaining a solution of them ; but being disappointed, he declared his 
dcterniination to peruse the whole of the Scriptures im the original 
uninterruptedly, that he might be enabled to form a correct judg- 

~ ment 
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ment of the connection between the two parts, and of their evidence 
both internal and,external. The exposition of his doubts to those 

@ Ifualified to solve them, was a proof of his anxicty 
fire >: and the determination which he formed in 
1s disappointment, is no less a proof of his sin- 
arch of it. I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of anticipatir jthe conclusion to whith his investigation led, a firm 
belief in the authenticity and inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 







In a Hebrew copy of the book of Hosea, I find a series of 
Propositions in the hand-writing of Mr. Jones, containing the 
sketch of a demonstration of the divine authority of the Christian 

ligion. These Propositions appear to have been written near the 
period. of the preceding conversation at Harrow. They are not 
expressed with such accuracy or elegance, as to justify a supposi- 
tion that they were intended to be made public; but as I know 
that he always considered the* demonstration contained in them 
satisfactory, I exhibit them as evidence of his early conviction 
of the truth and completion vf the prophecies respecting our 
Saviour. 


PROPOSITION I. 


There is as,much reason to believe, that the writings of Isaiah 
and the Hebrew Prophets, as that those of Homer and the Greck 
Poetsggare more ancient than the time of Jesus. yet 

ction. Some men ihight have an interest in forging 
Isaiah. 
| Answer. Forged writings would have been more in point. Those 
of Isaiah bear no marks of forgery; and the Jews. themselves, who 
were puzzled by them, acknowledged their antiquity. 
m K PROPO- 
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; PROPOSITION II. 
These ancient writings, especially Isaiah, 
event, and to some real extraordinary person, 
“death, and complained not;” &c. Isaiah, chap. 






to soe great 
Pout to 


PROPOSITION LIF. 

The life and death of Jesus, his virtues and doctrines, though 

not his miracles, are as much to be believed, as the life and death 
of Socrates, his virtues, and his doctrine. 


° PROPOSITION IV. 

No person in the history of the Jews, before or after Jesus, 
coincides with this account, except Jesus. , 

Therefore Jesus was the subject of their writings, which are con- 
sequently inspired, and he a person of an extraordinary nature, 
that is, the Messial:. 

If this be just reasoning,. we may believe his miracles, and must 
obey his law. 

If difficulties occur, and we are asked, “ how they can be solved,” 
we may safely answer, ‘‘ We do not know;” yet we may truly be, 
and justly be called Christians. 

To these Propositions, the following note is subjoined :—“ What 
“must be the importance of a book,” of which it ,may be truly 
said, “‘ if this book be not true, the religion which we profess is 


“ false?” hee & ; J , ~ 


Mr, Jones returned with his pupil from Harrow, in the Au- 
tumnal vacation of 1769, and availed himself of this opportunity 
to visit hhis friends at Oxford. During bjs residence there, he made 
an excursion to Forest Hill, the occasional habitation*of Milton; 

for 


: 
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for whose genius and learning, he early and ever entertained the 
The public will read with pleasure his own 
[Ae saw and felt on this occasion, in au animated 
eto Lady Spencer. 







To Lady SPENCER. 
7th Sept. 1769: 
The necessary trouble of correcting the first printed 
sheets of my history, prevented me to-day from paying a proper 
respect to the memory of Shakespeare, by attending his jubilee. 
But Iwas resolved to do all the honour in my power to as 
great a poet, and set out inthe morning in company with a friend , 
to visit a place, where Milton spent some part. of his life, and 
Where, in all probability, he composed several of his earliest pro- 
ductions.. It is a small village situated on a, pleasant, hiil, about 
three miles from Oxford, and called, Forest Hill, because it, for- 
merly lay contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down, 
The poet chose this place of retirement after his first marriage, 
and he describes the beauties of his retreat in that fine passage 
of his L’Allegro : 


Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
+s *£ # * @ 


pot While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, . 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
= ’ And the mower whets,his scythe ; ‘ 
And ev'ry shepherd is tale, 
ad Under thehawthorn inthe dale, = __ : = 
_, Straight mine eye bath caught new pleasures, 
, Whilst the landscape round it measures ; ” 
- ‘Russet lawns, and allows grey, —— | 
_ |e) ee Where the nibblingflocks do tray; at 
« Méurtains, 
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Mountains, on whose barren breast, 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows.trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

+ * # * 8 & 





Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. &c. 


It was neither the proper season of the year, nor time of the 
day, to hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned 
in this description; but, by a pleasing concurrence ofscircum- 
stances, we were saluted, on our approach, to the village, with 
thé music of the mower and his scythe ; we saw the ploughman 
iatent upon his labour, and the milkmaid returning from her 


country employment. we 


As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave 
us the highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot, whence 
Milton undoubtedly took most,of his images; it is on the top of 
the hill, from which there is a most extensive prospect on all sides : 
the distant mountains that seemed ‘to support the clouds, the vil- 
lages and turrets, partly shaded with trees: of the finest verdure, 
and partly raised above the groves thatsurrounded them, the 
dark plains and meadows of a greyish colour, where the sheep 
were feeding at large, in short,»the view of the streams andgrivers, 
convinced us that there was not ngle»useless or idle*word in 
the above-mentioned description, but that it was.a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will ‘this: fine passage, which 
has. always been admired for its elegance, reccive»an additional 
beauty from its exactness. After we had walked, with a kind of 


poetical 
s 
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poetical enthusiasm over this enchanted ground, we returned to 
the village. 









was close to the church, the greatest part of 
down, and what remains, belongs to an adjacent 
farm. I anf{nformed that several papers in Milton’s own hand, 
were found ( ¥y the gentleman who was last in possession of the 
estate. ‘The tradition of his having, lived there is current among 
the villagers: one of them shewed us a ruinous wall that made 
part of aA chamber, and I was much pleased with another, who 
had forgotten the name of Milton, but recollected him by the 
title of ' F The Poet. 


it has been’ 


~~ 


\ It must not be omitted, that the proves near ‘this village are 
famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described in the 
Pensieroso. Most of the cottage ‘ppeers are Overgrown with sweet- 
briars, vines, and honey-suckles ;.% ‘that Milton’s habitation had 
the same rustic ornament, we may conclude from his description: 
of the lark bidding him good-merrow, 


Thro’ the sweet-briar, or the vine,, 7 
Or the twisted eglantine = 


for it is evident, that-he meant a sort of honey-suckle by the eglan- 
tine; though that word is commonly used for the sweet-briar,, 
which he couJd not: mention, twice in the same couplet. 


‘ever pass»a’month or six,weeks at Oxford in the Summer, 
I e inclined . ts pair this venerable mansion, and 
to make a*festival for a circle, of friends,. in honour of Milton, the 
most perfect scholar, as well.as»the sublimest poct, that our country 
ever produced:»,Such; an. honour will, be less splendid, but more 
sincere’ and respectful, than,all the pomp and ceremony on the 
banks of the Avon. I have the honour, &c. 





r Towards: 
, 
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'Towatds the end of this year, Mr. Jones accompanied the family 
of Lord Spencer in a journey to the Continent. I cannot better 
describe his occupations and reflections during tlgmpexcursion, than 


in his own words: 
, 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 






/ 





Ath Feb. 1770. 

The date of my letter will not fail to ‘arprize you; 
for I do, not write from the plains, through which the Thames or 
Isis, so justly dear to me, glides, but from the foot of the Alps, 
and in front of the Ligurian sea. 


I have resided in this delightful little spot pearly Ot 
it, was not. possible therefore for me to receive your 7° most. 

eptable letters, dated in September.and January, before my 
departure from England: I hayewead them with singular pleasure, 
to which their length did.no Je contribute. You cannot con- 
ceive my, anxiety to peruse your Treatise on the Military Art of 
the'T'urks ; it is, I understand, deposited in Lord Spencer's house 
in London, but Kexpect to receive a copy by the first vessel which 
sails from England for this port and I will take care that the 
three. remaining copies shall be safely and expeditiously delivered 
to your friends, and if yours, mine also, although I do not even 


know them’by sight. 


The approbation which your work bas received in Germany, 


delights, without surprizing me. ¥ was first mentioned to a 
nobleman of that country, appar tly f taste and mR... 
e manners, who holds, I believe, a pu office at Milan ; and he 
promised not only to send it to me; but to inform me of your 
health,.and where to addfess you; a promise “ee the 
; * Appendix, No. 11. 
greatest 
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greatest satisfaction: for I suspected (forgive the injustice of’ the 
suspicion), that By no longer retained a place in your remembrance, 
and in conseq <h despaired of hearing from you, unless I first 
wrote Coma suspense, I received your two most: welcome 
letters witir@gsteen odes: they are not. only worthy of the lyre, 
but the ye which they are sung, ought to be of gold. I am 
indeed prouc pf your condescension in asking my opinion of them, 
as I can by no means think myself entitled to such an honouy, 1 
will however make my remarks upon them as well as I can, and 
return them to you when I receive an answer to this letter ; for I 
should bg sorry to trust such precious writings to the uncertain con- 
veyante e the post.. 


< 
, This Vetter will probably reach you’ in a fortnight, and I beg 
you to gratify me by an early acknowledgment of it; for IT assure: 
you with great truth, that vena me more pleasure than 
a letter from you, however hasty perhaps wish to know how 
I employed my time after your departure from England ;a short 
explanation ‘will suffice. “Amongst other occupations, 1 revised. 
and corrected my Commentarics oo Poetiy, and when I 
was preparing an accurate transéfiption of the’ manuscript for 
your perusal, I was NO interrupted by a business of more 


importance*. 
2. 8 © & & 


1 had scarcely. brought this work to.a conclusion, when, in con- 


sequ of the sudden indisposition of the younger sister of my 
han 0 hequentl aayaeeyo 


_her, father determined to pass 

* The business here alluded ion the translation of the life of Nadir Shah, the 
circumstances of which ‘have been already detailed, and are repeated in another letter; 
the »pasticular mention made ‘of them in the Jetter before the reader, is therefore un- 


translated. ye . 


af *.>** 


. 





the 
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the winter with his family in Italy, or the South of France.) I was 
therefore under the necessity of entrusting my history (as the King 
of Denmark was anxious for its publication) to aexnchmay, upon 
whose accuracy I could depend, for correctin 5 of the 
press. I have just learned from him, that the worRXggeunted ; and 
I will take care that not even his Danish Majesty g/all receive a 
copy of it before you. Having thus left England, } ¢ répaired to 
Paris, and after rather.a tedious residence there, we proceeded with 
ereat rapidity by the Rhone to Lyons, and from that place con- 
tinued our journey by Marseilles, Frejus, and Antibes, to Nice, 


Wlicre Spring in all her charms perpetual reigns, 
And banish'd Winter flies the blooming plains. 


Even here we shall remain longer than I wish; but I hopé to return 
to England by the beginning of June. I propose, however, if I 
should have an opportunity, to cross the sea about the middle of this 
month, and visit» Florence, thatycelebrated colony of the ‘Trium- 
viri, and the cradle of reviving literature, as well as Rome, the 
nurse of all elegant arts, and perhaps Naples; but on this plan 
you shall hereafter know’ my determination. You may perhaps 
enquire, what are my occupations at this place: I will tell you in 
few. words; music, with all Yts sweetness’ and feeling; difficult 
and abstruse problems in mathematics; the beautiful and sublime 
in poetry and painting ; these occupy all my senses and thoughts; 
nor do I*neglect the study of the military art, which it would be 
the greatest disgrace to an English gentleman, not tq be acquainted 
with, { have written much in’ my native language, and amongst. 
other things a little Tract on Education, in the manner of totle, 
that is, the analytic manner. I have moreover begun a”tavedy, 
to which I have given the title of Soliman, whose most amiable 
son pcrished miserably, as you know, by the treachery ofa step- 
mother. ‘The story is full of the most affecting incidents, and has 
more sublimity even than the tragedies of Aischylus, as it abounds 

with 
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with Oriental images. I send you translations of two odes, one 
from Hafez, thesther from the very ancient Arabic poet ; but ] have 
adap he i il s of the latter to the Roman manners, and | fill 
the rertfit ee=the paper with a Greek epigram, in imitation of 


a little E: ae song. Farewell. You shall have your papers as 
soon as I ampinformed that you have received this letter. 


* Mr. JONES to N. B. HALHED. 
Nice, March 1, 1770. 


I received your short letter with great pleasure, as 
it convinced me, that you were not insensible of my esteem for 
you, and such as resemble you. I wrote immediately to my friends, , 
as you desired,. most earnestly requesting them to promote your 
views, as if my own interest were concerned ; if they accede to my 
wishes in this respect, they will oblige me and themselves too ; for 
doubtless I shall be ready to make them every return that 1 can. 
I think however that I shall have it in my powér to serve you more 
effectually, after my return to England ; and I beg you to believe, 
that no inclination or effurts on my part, shall ever be wanting to 
promote your wishes. 


My health is poh but:I long for those enjoyments, of which I 
know not, well how to bear the privation.. When I first arrived liere, 
I was:delighted witha variety of objects, rarely, if ever, seen in my 
own country,-olives, myrtles, pomegranates, palms, vineyards, 
aro plants, and a surprising ‘variety of the sweetest flowers, 
bl in the midstiof winter. But the attraction of novelty 
has ceased; I am now satiated,’ and begin to feel somewhat 
of disgust.’ The windows of our inn are scarcely yee ene from 
the sea, and, as Ovid beautifully says— 

you Tired,’ on the uniform expanse I gaze. . 


_ @ Appendix, No. 12. 
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I have therefore no other resouree than, with Cicero, to count the 
waves, or, with Archimedes ard Archytas, to sure the sands. 
I cannot describe to you how weary I am of t 









‘en 
anxiety to’ be again at Oxford, where I might jes ey OF phi- 
losophize with Poore. If it be not inconvenient, I wish you would 


write to me often, for I long to know how you and our friends are : 
but write if you please in Latin, and with gaiety, for it grieves me 
to observe the uneasiness under which you appear to labour. Let 
me ever retain a place in your affection, as you do in mine; continue 
to cultivate polite literature; woo the muses ; reverence philosophy ; 
atid give your days and nights to composition, with a aye regard 
_however to the preservation of your health. 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 
. Nice, April 1770. 
It is impossible to, describe my vexation at not 
hearing, from you, and I.can,only conclude that, you have not 
received my letter of February, or, what would be more unpleasant, 
that your letter has miscarried, or finally, what I dread even to 
suspect, that I no longer retain a place in. your remembrance. 
I have written to. you from this place, not.(as,Cicero says..to Luc- 
ceius) a very fine epistle, but one that, I cannot. but, think »would 
be acceptable to you, because it was, very long, and. contained, 
besides, much information respecting myself. After a sufficient 
time for the receipt of an answer, which Imost anxiously. e ted, 
I daily enquired if there were any letters from,Vienna a 
was the reply. day after day. My anxiety and).uneasiness at: this 
disappointment daily increased, and nearly,two. months are now 
elapsed ‘without a line from you. .What can I do? er what shall I 
devise? I fear to trust your papers, which you desired me tp 

* Appendix, No. 13. . 
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return, to a conveyance so hazardous as the post ; although I am 
persuaded. it wi4be inconvenient for you to be so long without 
them t al J h I cannot venture to send them before I hear 
from yt CP We my remarks, which you may throw into the 


fire, if you d6 not like them :—they are,’ as ou scemed’to wish, 
somewhat hypercritical, and perhaps too severe. 


Your Treatise‘on the Military Art’ of the Turks, delighted me 
exceedingly ; nothing can’ be more’ useful’ or opportune. As I 
cannot depend upon this letter reaching you, I write ‘but little, 
havin o wish to talk to the ‘winds, and risk the loss of time, 
which vean better employ.° I expect 'to leave this town about the . 
middle of the month. My proposed Italian expedition is deferred 
to a future period. . Farewell, my Charles,,and remember me, as I 
do you. After my return to England, ‘I will write to you fre- 
quently, and my letters shall be longer and more cheerful. 


*Mr. JONES ‘to C. REVICZKY.—Date erased. 


Although I cannot possibly receive an answer to my 
letter before T leave ths place, I will not have to reproach myself 
for neglecting an opportunity of writing to you. I*goncur most 
heartily in your'sentiments on'the pleasures of travelling, as on all 
other subjects y nothing, in my opinion, can be more useful or more 
delightful. “Hoy much more agreeable would my journey be, if 
I — Vienna a fio it, ‘where I might alien your 
co on, philosophize with you, trifle’away an idle hour, or 
explore with yowt the hidden treasures of poetry. As I ‘am de- 
prived of this happiness, T’shall take the liberty of ‘saying some- 
thing not so favourable of the pleasures; which I actually enjoy. 
1am disgusted with. the odious rattle of French gaiety ; and the 
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calm serenity of an Italian sky has something gloomy in it. Tam 
so much in love with myself, 2. e. so much besidgsmnyself, that, in 
my own eyes, I appear more worthy of your fridge hi = ever. 
You cannot conceive how different I am from raiew me 
in England. I was then young and thoughtless ;“now I devote 
myself wholly to polite literature, and the great objects of) my 
ambition are virtue, fame, and, above all, your friendship ; objects 
than which nothing can be more divine, estimable, or dear to me. 
That I may not altogether write an unlettered letter, I send you a 
Greek version of an English epigram. It was composed in a 
calm night, by a friend. of mine,,and I translated it at his Tequcst. 
. I think it will please you, as itvappears to have an affinity to the 
style of, Meleager, and other poets in the Anthologia*. 







To Lady SPENCER. 

Nice, April 14th, 1770. 

It is with great pleasure, that I acquaint your 

Ladyship, that Mrs. Poyntz, Lady Harriet, and her brother, are 
perfectly well ; Mrs. Poyntz goes this morning to Villa Franca; I 
am to.be,her knight, and am just equipped to mount my Rosi- 
nanté; Mademoiselle Annette is to go upon Lady Mary Somerset’s 
sass; so. we shall make a formidable procession. It is a delightful 
morning, and I hope Mrs..Poyntz will be. pleased with her jaunt. 
We.have.had very bad weather, violent rains, and storms ‘of thun- 
der in tiie night, a close, sultry heat all day, and a very sharp cold 
every evening; but the spring seems now to be pretty welljgettled ; 
and I fancy we shall have a continually clear sky, and a mil@air,as 
long as we stay. We all promise ourselves great pleasure im our 
journey homewards ; and we have great reason to believe it will be 


* Sir William Jones's Works, vol. ii. p. 138.—In the original, Mr. Jo ones, indulges 
himself with a play on words, which cannot be imitated in the translation. 
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enchantingly pleasant. I have every day more and more reason to 
be pleased with the unfolding of my pupil’s disposition: your Lady- 
ship wil perhasJ Ahink these to be words of course, and what you 
might af ener 4jreaypect from any other person in my situation ; but, 
believe me, Peay them upon no other motive than their truth; for 
if it were my nature to speak to any one what I do not think, I 
should at least speak truly to your Ladyship, of whom Tain, with 
the greatest truth, 
‘The obliged and grateful humble servant, 
WriiraMm Jones. 


4 To. Lady SPENCER. 
- Paris, 4th June, 1970. . 

Your Ladyship will be surprised at receiving such a 

parcel of papers from, me;..but I am willing to make amends,for 
not writing all last month, The truth is, I had nothing particular 
to say at that time; but. on my arrival at Paris, 1 found a letter 
from my friend Reviczki, with avery spirited ode composed: by him 
upon the marriage of the Archduchess. 1 dare say Lord Spencer 
will like it, .and I. therefore take the liberty to inclose it for 
him... 1. have markedjin this manner © two or three passages. that 
are faulty ; and I have put this sign > to one stanza that I do not 
quite understand. I haye.also sent with it the Baron’s letter to mé, 
which,will, serve as a.comment. upon many parts of theode. You 
will have heatdvof the shocking accidents that happened here the 
nightwof the, firé-works. . Above one hundred and thirty people were 
kal and several people of fashion were crushed to death in their 
carriages... We had the good fortune to arrive here two days:after 
this dreadful catastrophe; which f perhaps has saved some’of us, if 
not from real danger, at least from the apprehension of it. We 
shally not be sorry to see England again, and hope to have that 
pleasure very soon. Soon after my, retutn, I. think of. going ta 

* 
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Oxford for a,short time: but if Lord Althorpe goes back to school 
this summer, as I sincerely hope he will, I sha not go to Col- 
lege till August; for I am convinced that a} pli ol has 
already been, and will continue to be, of the. hi yecage to 
him in every respect. While Mrs. Poyntz staid at“cyons, I, made 
an excursion to Geneva, in kopes of. seeing Voltaire, \but was dis- 
appointed. I Sent him a note with a few verses, implying that 
the muse of tragedy had left her ancient seat.in Greece and: Italy, 
and had fixed her abode on the borders of a lake, &c. He returned 
this answer: “* The worst of French poets and philosophers is 
* almost dying; age and sickness have brought him to his lastday ; 
*“ he can converse with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to excuse 
. “ and pity him. He presents him with his humble respects.” But 
he was not so ill as he imagined; for he had ‘been walking ‘in his 
court, and went into his house just.as.I came to it. The servants 
shewed me somebody at a window, who they said was he; but I 
had scarce a glimpseof him. Iam inclined to think that Voltaire 
begins to be rather serious, when he finds himself upon the brink of 
eternity ; and that he refuses to see company, because he cannot dis- 
play his former wit and sprightliness. I find my book* is published ; 
I am not at all solicitous about its success :\las I did not choose the 
subject myself, I am not answerable for the wild extravagance of 
the style, nor for the faults of the original; but if your Ladyship 
takes the trouble to read the dissertation at the end, you may 
perhaps find some new and pleasing images. The*work has one 
advantage, it is certainly authentic. | ady Georgiana is so good 
as to enquire how Soliman goes on; pray tell her he is. ica 
affliction, as he begins to suspect the innocence, of Mustafa, who 
is just slain. To be serious; my tragedy is just finished; and I 
hope to shew it to your Ladyship ina short time. © 
lam, &c: Witziram Joyes. 
* Translation of the Life of Nadir Shab. 
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De. La Fontaine is with us; he seems very well, but is still 
weak and complaining. I must add a little stroke of Trench 
courage, which _I have just heard. In the midst of all the dis- 
asters of the. a fire-works, the Mareschal de Richlieu was-in such 

a panic, that “he got’ out of his carriage, and screamed out, 
Est-ce qu’on veut laisser perir un Mareschal de France? N’y 
a-t-il personne pour secourir un Mareschal de France ?—This. will 
be an etemal joke against him !— 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 
Spa, July 1770. 
What. an idle, unsettled fellow T am? I fly over 
Europe, scarcely stopping any-where.’ We passed the winter at ° 
Nice, enjoyed the spring in France, and I am now spending the 
summer (if this rainy season may be so called) on the borders Of 
Germany. I> certainly can without any risk send your manuscripts 
from: this place, and I advise you by all means to publish them. 
They are worthy of your acknowledged talents, and will ensure you 
the applause of all the learned. I say this without flattery, which 
is indeed foreign to my character. ‘'The criticisms which I sent to 
you, are full of errors; and, you must reccive them with great 
allowance; for during my residence at Nice, I was wholly with- 
out, ancient, books, or other aids, to which I am in the habit of 
applying, nor do de) now possess them. 
I have scooiind your Frétich letter, with an incomparable ode =: 
l wauiiirticularly charmed with that happy transition in it; 
- @’er kindred, or o’er friendship’s bier 
Affection pours a transient tear .— 


Soon flies the cloud ;) the solar rays 


~~ Disperse the gloom, and brighter blaze. 
> 
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Believe me, when T read these lines, I could scarely restrain my 
tears; fornature has that power overrme, that [am more aficcted 
by the beauties of a tender simplicity, than by the loftiest figures 
of poetry; and hence I am more delighted with a passage in the 
first Pythian ode of the divine Pindar concerning the Muses, than 
by his elaborate description of the Eagle and Aitna*. 


What shall I send in return for your present? Accept the ac- 
companying ode, which is at least valuable for its antiquity. You 
will perhaps smile; it is not an epithalamium on the marriage of 
Antoinette the Dauphiness, but contains the eulogium of a very 
ancient; Chinese monarch, whose name, though a monosyllable 
only,v1 have forgotten. When I read the works of Confucius, 
translated by Couplet and others, I was struck with admiration at 
th®ivenerable dignity of the sentiments, as well as at the poetical 
fragments, which adorn the discourses of that philosopher. ‘They 
are sclected from th@ most ancient records of Chinese poetry, and 
particularly from )a work; entitled Shi-king, of which there is a fine 
copy in the royal hbrary at Paris. I immediately determined to 
examine the original; and, referring ‘to’the volume, after a long 
study, I succeeded in comparing one of the"®des with the version of 
Couplet, and analysed every word, or, more properly, every figure’ 
im it. Of this ode, I now send you a literal translation}: ‘it is a 
composition of a wonderful dignity and brevity; cach verse con- 
tains four words only, hence the ellipsis is frequent in it, and 
the obscurity of the style adds to*its'$Ublimity. T have angpxed a 


* But they on earth, or the devouring main, 
Whom righteous Jove with detestation Views, 
With envious horror hear the heav‘nly strain, 
Exil'd from praise, from virtue, and the muse. 


F West's Translation, 
+ Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. ii. p.. 35%. 


poetical 


r. 
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poetical version, making» every, verse correspond with the sense. of 
Confucius; you will judge whether I have succeeded or not, it will 
be sufficient for me. if at)please you.. Yousknow that this philo- 
sophery», whom. I.may».venture -toscall. the ‘Plato of China, lived 
about six, hundred.years..before the Christian era, and she quotes’ 
this ode, as very, ancient in his time. It»may thereforeybe con- 
sidered as a most precious gem of antiquity, which proves, that 
poetry) has.been the admiration of all people iw all ages, and that 
it_every-whgre adopts the same images. I must say a few-words 
upon another, work, plestymy tong letter of l’ebruary, containing a 
particular account.of,it from first to ‘lasty.should have! miscarrjed. 
I allude to the translation of, the life'of Nadir Shahy frony wPersian 
into. French, a most disagreeable task{ which d-undertodk! atthe * 
po _of. my | Augustus, ‘the (King» of ‘Denmark,’ who, “I doubt 

ll verify, the high expectations*entertained of him’ in Furie. 
ted s his special injunction, «thatthe: translation should be:strictly. 
literal, that I should supply such notes. as mightube"nécessary; and 
finally, that J should add»a ghort dissertation on the»poetry Gf) the 
Persians. I finished: this’ tiresome work to sthe best’ of ’ tity ability, 


with such, ‘compliances with the importunities 
his» Majesty, tha 









le book,” and»more- particularly. ‘the 
@issertation, is full of errors.) Inthe latter, (1 ventuted*to insert a 
translation. es-of Hafez,» trom’ a very. splendid? but incor- 


rect pee and without the) aid,of any commentary.’ Ihave . 
wriktemato t er-Secre ary of | Statey requesting hii to send? 

you Wee \possible’y and > trust he will 

not di int me. Excuse thosé érrors s which, I could not perhaps 
have ‘aided Frise te testelcisure, and which 
the total want. of atam le. Excuse also the inser- 
tion of the two ode sme" with @ French translation 
only sand lastly, “I must B dove excu mae cr hberty which I 
could not ‘avoid taking of M mentioning my wtnen for I could not 
aun th M resist 
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resist the desire of letting the King know, how highly I valued you. 
You will greatly add to the other proofs Ishave experienced of your 
kindness towards me, by noticing the errors of the work, and par- 
ticularly .of the dissertation, which Tancan to. publish in a separate 
‘volume. 


The King of Denmark, as I am mformed, approves my work 
much, and has some honours in view for*me; but of what nature 
I know not. When he was considering what Ms oe he should 
bestow upon me, a noble friend of mine) informed his Majesty, that 
I yeither wished for nor valued money,.but was anxious only for 

some honorary mark of his approbation." 
al - . 
I have directed a copy of your Treatise on the Military Art of the 
s, ‘to be sent to his Majesty, because it is worthy his perusal, 
and because you are the author of it. Do not suppose that I now 
conclude,’ ‘becuse Phave nothing: more to say ;, my mind, in gputh, 
overff§ws with matter, and I haveimore, difficulty. in restraining my 
pen, than to find topics for writing. But) 1) will not abuse and 
“exhaust your patience with my pani ae my “e take care 
“of your health.  - | 
: a / hx >" » 
*_C. REVICZKI to Mr. “gon. iq aie 
we Age? August 9, 1770. 


Indeed, my my dear Sin linus thik syou val 
be pitied, for aving past a year in travelling through, y cli- 
mates and regions ; oD the. copia: I think ‘it extremely 

that:you have had an te) unity which you are well qua 
improve. You have es¢ sity of winter in'th d and 
temperate climate of Italy, ; 















Fas have enjoyed the spring in France 
* Appe | No. 16. a : 
' - nae 
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and England, and you aremow spending the summer on the ton- 
fines of Germany; in a place, which is the general rendezvous of 
Ewrope; and where)you may, see, at a glance, an assemblage of 
various nations. 1s not» thig delightful? Is not the great advan- 
tage of travelling, to exploré the characters of different people? 
I_can»however, easily coneeive the inconvenience which a man of 
dJetters must suffer from the, want of means and opportunity to 
pursue his studies, and this alone is, sufficient to diminish the - 
pleasure of git. Saye wok wreak 
~ Lam exceedingly obliged to you for the extraordinary, com- 
position, with which you favoured mej, it is indeed a hi itérary 
curiosity. But pray inform me, when you learned the:Chinese lan- 
pac 3 I did not suspect that) this was one of your accomplishi- 
ts; but there are no bounds to your “acquisitions asa lit 
2 the more. delighted: with this, litde performance, as_ 1 ra 
7 asa faithful translation from, the Chinese language, of which 
he few things we have translated appear, very suspiciousy it h has 
mot only the merit of being very auciént, but in your version 
appears even eleg I impatiently, expect your life of , Nadir 
Shah ; and I beg yousto accept:my thanks for your attention, in 
® requesting the Under-Secretary of State to forward a copy of it to 
me; nor am Adess anxions: to peruse. the essay, whicly you have 
annexed to it, on Oriental poetry. Ladmire your condescension in 
submitting this work, to ae criticism 3 you must ;be sensible that 


you incur littleurisk k by i that you are,gure of aoe reprabe GP 





I shal however bo oblig to point, out one hich 
trifle,—your neon eg in, such kia terms. ae no 
claim to this distinction, a f.I had foreseen ‘ tention, 
- I would have. es elf, to deser There are 
‘Several of our Vien gentlemen now at Spa,. whi are 
all well worthy of your acquaintance. ‘Dam informed that Lady 
ey Spencer 
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Spencer is an intimate friend of the Princess Ezterhazy ; she can 
introduce you to the acquaintance of an aniiable and respectable 
lady, ‘who knows how to estimate the value of persons of merit.- I 
have nothing at present worth troubling you with» I reserve this 
pleasure for a future opportunity,’ and in the mean time am, with 
gréat respect and veneration, + 
Your very humble’sérvant, 
. REVICzKY. 


*'€, REVICZKI to Mr. JONES.» ™ 


Vienna, Oct. 16th, 1779. 
Although your last Iectter.gives me ‘no information’ of 
. your’ intended destination after -your departure from® Spa I) con- 
clude from your very silence, that-you are now in London: This 
-—" is confirmed by the late ‘recerpt of your letter, J -, ; 
PY dof the pleasure of hearing from you during my excursion 
into Hungary ;ynor ‘did your letter reach me till after my retugn»to 
Vienngg long subsequent to its date,.and when the subject of it 
was in fact obsolete.». Most sincerely dow hope that your wishes’ 
maybe gratified, and” that” after so much \travelling, I may. have 
the ais of seeing you at Viennay' = ©) 
De pe yer ‘ . 
The French are light and ‘frivolous, the Italians petganinrinte and 
enervate, and the Germans may perhaps be ‘dull and ‘morose; yet 
they are not-on this account to bedespised, for if naturey has: not 
endowed: them. with ' the moreelegant:-qualities, they. possess what 
is more valuable, afd win the affections of strangers by’ plain 


dealing and yi ie ee se felts 
” sane degic - ve \“ ; 
ar acter of the See 


ti *é Cernig as‘ I lately 


re 









I give this restimony 
partiality, for I am eo 


was | 
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was.in England; and no-one, at all,acquainted with the character 
and country ofthe Germans and Hungarians, can possibly consider 
them the same, for they, are not only dissimilar in disposition, 
language, and’manners, but. in) their very nature. I will not how- 
ever dissemble, but»candidly confess,.the truth, that my way of 
life here is extremely pleasant ; nor have 1 any doubt that you, 
who are so acclrate.a,judge of mankind, will one day readily 
subscribe to my opinion of this nation. 


I smile at your declaration that you ate’ changed, and that you 
hope to be more agreeable tome, from having renounced youthful 
gratifications, and. devoted: yourself to the cultivation of literature 
and the pursuit of-virtue:; for my own part, I only wish to find you 
again precisely the same as when 1) knew )jand..admired,you.in 
England, faultless and. irreproachable. » 1, confess,indeed, that.w 
I particularly valued. in . you, «was. the happy, talent of  blendi 
pleasure ‘and_ recreation, with the most intens@ystudy , and thirst. for" 
literature. ie oT atin ae » 

ms " ve ea ; ie ' 

Take care howevery that you de not suffer the ardour of applica- 
tion to deprive you of the gratifications of life; sufficiently, brief, in 
their own nature; they are “indeed so connected with literature, 
that the wise and the learned only are qualified. for the truc enjoy- 
ment of them.» Tuke care also, that yourhave not“hereafter reason 


to complain, if the words of Horace: py soo) ye 
Jae are Ah why, while slighted joys'{ vainly mourn=—). 5 4). P< OS 
~ Why will not youth, »with youthful thoughts, returm?:.. . nude 


The chastity of the Muses, and their enmity to Venus, isa mere 
fable sempre to Beuon's for’ ae ‘delights to repose on downy 
pillows. “"T now turn to ‘another ubject. I have not yet ‘received 


your translation of the Persian i hascrpt which you promised me, 


a nm and 
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aud which indeed you. seem to have, sent; what has delayed ats 
arrival I knownot, and will trouble,you. to enquire about it. 

T have read again and again the beautiful English song, with 
your clegant translation of it in two languages, and [.am delighted 
with it. I wonder however that you ,are so little satisfied with the 
Latin version of it, with which I amyhighly pleased. 


The last letter was received by Mr. Jones, after his return to 
England. It may be regretted that “liis correspondence during his 
excursion to the Continent, should Have been confined chiefly to 
literary topics, “and that his s setters contain no observations _of a 
particular nature, on the characters and manners of the ¥rench, 
Italians, and Germans, amongst whom he | so long 1 resided. They 
@ehibit however what may be more interesting to those who are 
anxious to explore his mind and feelings, an undisguised ‘picture of 
them ; and for this"reason, I more particularly regret that! ofew 
of hf letters should have been preserved.” "The account which he 
gives of his success. in “deciphering | an ‘ode of Confucius, i 1$.a re- 
markable proof of his ardour for universal literature, and of his 
invincible application in the pursuit of it. "He had before acquired 
the keys of the Chinese language, and having ‘accidentally dis- 
covered, through thé medium of an inelegant translation, a treasure 


Jocked up in it, he “applies them. skilfu ully, ‘and, yith great per- 
severance, obtains access to it. | ogo 


iTS we, te, — 
Nothiee Hiatt ce of the Treatisé on  altehiiok mentioned by Mr. 
Jones, except the plan;/a8 itis short; I present it to the reader 
in this place. © He will probably 1 Ene me, that’ the e, if 
it ever were com ’ In the. eulture of his 
own talents, Mr. J felly to have _ pursued ‘the objects 


bs 
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which he points out, as the end of education in’ general, ahd 

to have attempted the attainment of them, by the means which 

be recommends to others. This little sketch was written in his 

twenty-third. year. 
PLAN OF AN HSSAY ON EDUCATION. 

A celebrated Eastern philosopher begins his first dissertation with 
the following period. ‘Phe perfect education of a great man, con- 
sists in three points :,in cultivating and improving his understanding; 
in assisting-and reforming his countrymen; and in -procuritig to 
himself the chief good, or a Axed and unalterable habit of virtue. 


I have chosen the words of this Sublime author, as my” subject 
for a series of essays, in which I design’ to discourse on education 
in its fullest extent, tracing it from its’ beginning with the’ elemen- 
tary parts of language; to the great end’ proposed by» it, that is, the 
ability to benefit mankind and ourselves, eithersin war or In peace, 
by. action or by speculation. I shall, however, make agplight 
deviation from the. definition of the philosopher, by fixing the good 
of ourselves and our fellow-creatures, as the primary end proposed 
by a liberal education ;,and. by considering thescultivation of our 
understanding, and the acquisition of knowledge, as’ thesecondary 
objects of it. » For knowledge mustcertainly be acquired before. it 
can: be conveyed to. others’;, the consequence of actions must be 
known, beforé the: good canbe selected, from: thevevil ; and the 
mind must’ be enlightened - by any improvement. of our natural 
reason, before. a'propier distinction can be made betweew the real 
and: the, apparent good... Now, as nei ither this. knowledge can be 
perfectly” obtained, nor the: reason, completely improved,’ in. the 

_ short’ ¢ duration of human; life, unless the accumulated experience 
and \ wisdom of all agesand a nations, be added to, that which we 
can gain by our own researches, it) is necessary to understand the 

~ 4 languages 
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languages of those people who have.been, in. any period: of the 
world, distinguished for their superior knowledge ; and that our 
own attainments may.be made generally beneficial, we must be 
able to convey them to other nations, cither in their respective 
dialects, or in some language, which, from its peculiar excellence 
and utility, may be in a manner universal. It follows, therefore, 
that the more immediate object of education is, to learn. the lan- 
guages of celebrated nations both ancient and modern. ,.But as 
these cannot, .consistently with reason and.propriety, be. taught 
before our native tongue, our first step, must be to make ourselves 
perfect masters of the language of the country in which we are born. 


In consequence of this analysis, I intend to-distribute my disser- 
tation into. several distinct treatises; on, language, on the under- 
standing, on knowledge, on the good of mankind, and on the good of 
ourselves, or private happiness... uy 

But there are other acquisitions which must go, as it,were,,hand 
in hand with those above mentioned. Iymean those which refresh 
and enliven the, mind, and those which amprove and adorn the 
body. , For’ as the human. mind, by reason. of. its earthly im- 
pediments; .cannot, at ,all times support with equal advantage its 
attention to abstracted \subjects, but wequires many intervals of 
relaxation, it is necessary that some state be found between labour 
and rest, to prevent the faculties from lying totally indctive. Hence, 
proceeds the use of, polite literature, and ‘of the, liberal, arts,. of 
poetry, of painting, and .of, music, ‘which relieve the mindyafter, 
any violent exertion of its powers, and Fepare it for the reception 

of fresh knowledge with, “greater alacrity. And as the. mind can 
neither attend to. . instruction nor receive | refreshment, unless the 
bady enjoy at least a _mod: ate. share of health, those, exercises are, 

essentially neccssary, w which, tend to. procure or preserve it, andy 
which . 
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Which have the double advantage, of strengthening the constitution, 
by promoting a free and’ regular circulation, and of giving grace 
fo the body, by forming it to easy and elegant.motions. Hence 
arises the great advantage of manly sports, of dancing, of swim- 
ming, of managing the horse, and of using every sort of weapon ; 
to which must be added, the habityof declaiming with an oratorical 
voice -and. gesture, an ‘exercise by no means general, but perhaps 
more uscful and more ornamental than any of the others. Con- 
sistently with this division of necessary accomplishments, I shail add 
two discourses, on the polityarts, and on exercise. 
* ™ * * * * 

From the terms in which Mrs Jones speaks of the tragedy of 
Soliman, ‘in one of his letters, it appears, ‘that!he was considerably 
advanced towards its completion ; ‘and. from the mention which he- 
afterwards makes of it, in another to Reviczki,. it would seem that 
it was actually finished, but I have in Vain’ ‘attempted to discover 
any traces of it. ‘The preface to ‘Soliman, written by Mr. Jones, 
has been’ communicated’ tome, but’ doesnot appear sufficiently 
correct’ for publication, _He notices in’ itfthe’custom of" pdets to 
send “abroad their “pieees with prefalory ‘discourses’ calculated to 
mislcad the taste or judgment of their Teaders, afd exemplifies the 
remark, ‘by! refereuce to Dryden, La\Motte;*and Cornéille. * Of 
Dryden, he observes, ‘that, having coniposéd ‘tragedies. in rhyme, he 
thought it necessary to prepare the public’ for. so" novel’an attempt 
by telling them’ ‘in his advertisements, ‘that*every tragedy should be 
. written in rhyme ; ; that La“ Motte’ purposely violatéd the unities of 
~ the Dratna; while: ‘Corneille Ht ed them with an. exactness 
approaching to affectation: fand’ that each endeavoured jin a prefa- 
tory discourse to prove himself alone i in the right. ” ‘He disclaims all 
idea of imitating’ ‘a conduct, “which: he pronounces » ‘absurd ‘and 
uscless, and contents himself with a few hints: on’ the principles 


mye had directed him in the composition of the traged y. 
N . The 


a! 


~~ 
a : 
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The object of theatrical representation, he remarks, is to convey 
pleasure, and the hope of receiving it, is the inducement which 
carries people to the theatre; observing, that Shakespeare delights 
and transports him, wile Corneille lulls him to sleep, and judging 
of the feelings of others by his own, he concludes, that all who 
understand both authors perfestly, must be affected in’ the same 
manner. He determines therefore to take Shakespeare’ for his 
model, not by adopting his sentiments, or borrowing his expressions, 
but by aiming at his manner, and by striving to write “as he sup- 
poses he would have written himself, ifthe had lived in the eighteenth 


century. — as 


Mustapha, upon whose story the tragedy is founded,” was'put to 
death by his father, Soliman the Magnificent, about the year 15353. 
The history. of this ‘unnitural ‘murder is pathetically related “by 
Knolles, in his General History of the Turks, who styles Mustapha 
“ the mirror of courtesie, aud rare hope of the Turkish nation.” 
In the representation of his tragedy, “Mr. Jones intended to Observe 

closely the costume of thie Turks, which he had attentively studied. 
Mr. Jonés now determinod to enter upon a new 2 hfe. 
Whatever satisfaction he might derive from his connection with the 
noble family, in which he had’ undértaken the 6ftice of tutor, or 
whatever recompence. he might ultimately hope _to-receive from their 
gratitude or friendship, ‘the situation did’ eee correspond 
with his feelings, nor the extent of his views!) ‘Téa spirit of in- » 
dependence, which from aS ‘eatlie “years: Airey” marked his 
character, he wnited the lauda able dest of acquiring public distitic- 
tion, and of making “fortune” by his own efforts ; ‘above alt, he 
“was animated wil s ‘noble ambition” of being usefal to his 
‘of private tutor, his expectations’ were 
spect, “and his exertions circumscribed ; 
. whilst 






bounded: by a- narrow p 
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whilst.in.the profession of the law, he saw an ample scope for ‘the 
gratification of all his wishes; and, from his extensive knowlcdge, 
studious habits, and indefatigable industry, he had every reason to 
expect the most brilliant success. The advice and importunity of 
his friends confirmed the suggestions of his own. reflection, and he 
resolved. to resign his charge in Lord Spencer's family, ‘and to 
devote himself in future to the study and practice of the law. In 
consequence of this determination, which he immediately executed, 
he was. admitted into the. Temple on the nineteenth of September 
1770. : 

His:attention, however, was not at first exclusively confined to 
his professional studies, nor was it indeed to, be expecied, that 
he would at once renounce his attachment to Oriental learning and 


literature in general. It would have required .more than ordinary , 


resolution to abandon at once, what-had cost him so much pains 
to acquire; the attainnent.of which had been the source both of 
pleasure and distinction. to him, But as his letters and those of his 
friends, during the two following years,, Contain all that I can say 
of him, I refer the reader to them for information, rather than to a 


narrative of my own. I 
" > = 
& & Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 
3) rer ieee ; March 1771. 


‘ - 

jn A plague on our men in office,. who for six, months 
have amused me with idle promises, which I see no prospect_of 
_ their fulfilling, that they, would forward my books and a letter to 
you! ‘They say, that they have not yet had an opportunity ; > and 
that the apprehension _ of ay Spanish war, (which is now no more) 


furnishes them with. n-incessant occupation. 1 have however so much. 


to say to you, that, can. no» longer dela ay writing ; I wish indeed 
* i Appendix, No. 1 ast | 


Le . I could: 


LX mol 
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T could communicate it in person. On my late return to England, I 

found myself entangled, as‘it were, in a‘variety of important con- 
siderations. My friends, companions, ‘relationsy all attacked me 
with urgent solicitations to banish poetry and “Oriental literature for 
atime, and apply myself to oratory and the’ study of the Jaw ; in 
other words, to become a barrister, and pursue the track “of ambi- 
tion. Their advice i in truth was conformable to my own inclinations ; 
for the only road to the highest stations in this*country is that: of 
the law, and I ‘need not Wad’ how ambitious’ and laborious I am. 

Behold me then become a lawyer, and expect in future,» that my 
correspondence will have somewhat more of public ‘business in it. 
But if it ever should be my fortune to have any share ‘in’ admi- 
nistratiop, you shall be my Atticus, the partner of my ‘plans,’ the 
copfidant of my secrets. ~Do not however suppose, that Ivhave 
altogether renounced "polite Miterature. “I intend’shortly to’ publish 
my English poems, and I mfeah to bring my tragedy of*Seliman on 
the'stage, when Tecan fitid Pidper actors for the performance vofiit. 

J intend also composing an €pié pocm,” on’ 42” noble “subject, under 
the title of Britanneis: burethis 1 must defer ‘until I have more 
. leisure, withsome degree of ‘Independence: In ‘the mean time, I 
amuse myself with the choicest of the. Persian poets ; and I have 
the good fortune to possess many manuscripts, which I have either 
purchased or borrowed from my. friends, on various’ subjects,” in- 
cluding history, philosophy; and some of te inost vce poet 


of Persia. ai 


mh ese lok ahr te 

I am highly delighted with Jami’s poem of Yusef and)'Zaleika; 

it contains somewhat moréythan four’ thousand couplets, ‘each: of 
which is a star of thepfirst brillianee. We have six copiesyof this 
work at Oxford, one a which is correct; “it has the vowél points, 
and is illustrated withthe notes of Golius. i ‘also’ pOssess a Copy, 
which, as soon as J have Jeisure, I will print. Let ‘me ask imethe 
; mean 
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mean time how you,are employed? » Do you contiaue your occu- 
pation of clucidating your favourite Hafez? I will most willingly 
give all the-assistance in my power to the publication of your work, 
if*youowilk have it printed in London ; but Lscarcely think that 
any printer will undertake it at his own expense, unless tlie poems 
are; accompanied with an) English or I'rench translation, for you 
cannot conceive how few English gentlemen understand Latin. Let 
me recommend to you emre fie to give a literal version of Hafez 
in French, with annotations in the same language ; ‘and this I think 
will be more’ acceptable even to your own countrymen, than a 
Latin translation; though indeed. you may annex to. your work 
such’ odes as you have translated, into that language. The new 
edition 6f' Meninski goes on tolerably well; I inclose a specimen 
of the new Arabic types, and earnestly beg your *opinfon upon 
them, that any defects may be, corrected as soon as possible.” I 
have ‘had a copper-plate engraving made « of one of the odes of 
Hafez, and may perhaps, when my, circumstances al afford it, print «an 
edition of Jami’s whole’ poem in the same,manner. “A work of this 
kind 0 on silken paper, wouldI doubs not be” very. acceptable to 
th /erner of Bengal,, and the other principal” persons in India. 
I ca t conceive whats become of the book wpich Tsent to you, 
but I vil take the first: opportunity of transmitting agfairer and 
morecorrect copy, together with my little ‘Treatise onthe Literature 
offAsia, and my Grammar of the Persian, Language, which is printed 
with some dégtee of elegance; and I earnestly entfedt you to tell 
me,/if any thing is wrong im it, or any thing omitted, that the next 
edition .may be more perfect. I_only ‘wait for leisure to publish 
my Commentaries Ba Poetry. te ye 
tl We 4% tz ‘ ee 
_ Do not however imagine that E despise’ the usual enjoyments of 
youth ; no one can take more delight in singing and dancing than 
Tpdo, nor in the moles ee" wine, mor in the exquisite peo 
° 


a 1 
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of the ladies, of whom London affords an cuchanting variety; buted 
prefer glory, my supreme delight, to all other gratifications, andJ 
will pursue it through fire. and water, by day and by night. Oh! 
my Charles, (for 1 renounce all. ceremony, and address you with 
ancient simplicity) what a boundless scene opens to, my yiew! if I 
had two lives, I should scarcely find time for the due execution of 
all the public and private projects whieh I have in mind | 


Mr. BATES to W. JONES, Esq. 
Sin; | March 27th, 1771. 
Last night, I received from Mr. Williams your most 
ingenious. and satisfactory letter, for which my heartiest thanks, are 
due, Ifyou have no objection to it, as I think you cannot, I pro- 
pose to embellish my MS. withit, by sticking it into the book, in 
» ike manner as I have done my own account of it.. It will be no 
small addition to the. curiosity of the book ; _for I can. easily 
foresee, that in times to. come, a piece of your hand-writing will be 

looked upon as a cupiosly. by virtuosi yet unborn. 


In ed mean time, I "hope’ this letter. does not preclude your 
fulfilling your promise of obliging me with another visit (and I hope 
still more),a{ter your return from Oxford, at the end of the holidays. 
T assure you, I wait for the end of those holidays, as impatiently 
as. most schoolboys dread , and abhor it. Therefore, I sbeg you 
would favouf me with a line to apprise me of your, return back to 
town, that in casé J should, in the dialect of Deptford, be moored 
head and stern by the gout, L may ] let you know as much, to save 
you the trouble of a visit, _that will answer no. cnd ; but if I keep 
‘clear from that malady, as | am at present, I'thall & beg you to take 
a nightcap here, that we may s spend one entire morning in Oriental 
speculation, without the | interruption of other companys Yor I 


Rw igi | have 
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have still’many queries which you must resolve. I heartily wish 
you a pleasant journey ; and hope that, for the good of the Literati, 
you'll be blessed with life and health to go'on with the noble un- 
dertaking you are engaged ‘in, and that you'll mect with the 
merited success. | 
I am, Sir, &c. 
; Jamus Bates. 
* Mr. JONES to D. B.. 

London, April 1771, 
Your Persian book is more valuable than the cost- 
liest jewel. Meninski, that universal scholar, has a copy exactly 
like yours, and he describes it in his usual manner, that is, inele- * 
gantly, and in miserable Latin. From his description, you may 
however éstimate the real excellence of your book. I shall beg leave” 
to say Something: more about it myself, and as a poet, veuture to 
affirm, that the six most beautiful poems in ‘the volume are far 
more valuable for their intrinsic merit, than for the elegange of the 
charac actersin which they are written, or for the glowing tints of the 
plies net adorn them. aoa 
‘The author of these poems was the very celebrated Nezami, who 
assumed ithe name of Kenjavi; he flourished towards the close of 
the twelfth century, nd was the favourite of that illustgious warrior, 

and patron of lierare, Togral, the son of Erslan. 


The book comprises five poems, the last of which, is divided into 
two parts ; the firgt, Which is entitled The Treasury of Secrets, 
contains many fables, and vanoas discourses on moral duties and 
human affairs ; Nushirovan, King ‘of Persia, who, towards the end 
of the sixth century, waged a successful war against the first Justin, 
> “ * Appendix, No. 19. 


- 


and 
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and Justinian are frequently introduced in it; Mohammed, the 
legislator of Arabia, was born during his reign, and praises him 
for his justice, in the Caran.. The Persian poets Sadi, Hafez, Jami, 
and others, frequently extol his virtues, and one of them has this 


couplet: e 


For ages mingled with his parent dust, 
Fame still oat site > the Just. 


The second poem commemorates the lives of a most amiable 
youth, (named Mujnoon, or the Frantic, from his mad passion) and 
his mistress, the beautiful Leili. ‘The loves of Khosro and the 
adorable Sherin, form the subject of the third poem. “Khosro was 
the twenty-third, in, descent from Sassan, and, the grandson of 
Nushirovan. The “fourth poem ‘has the title 'of\The Seven Figures, 
" and recites the history of King Beharam, whom the ‘Greeks, with 
their usual inaccuracy, call Varanes: but it more particularly de- 
scribes his seven ‘palaces, each of which “is said to have been 
distinguished by a particular colour. In the fifth, we have the life 
and nations of Alexander ; »4t ' is “however to be remarked, that the 
Asiatics perpetually confound »the ‘Macedonian monarch With“an- 
other.and very ancient king of thesamename, and blend th ns 
most'ridiculously. -Thus mach about your books. and’ ma ay 
depend upon «what I say, -as* certain and not conjectural. I sin- 
cercly rejoige, that St. John’s College, at Ca ge, will possess 
this treasure by your gift ; and Ino Jess sincerely: at your — 
own University will boast Rac, scholar,» able of tho- 
roughly understanding the elegance of the charming” Nezami. If 


any one wishes to,obtain further information wspecting this poet, 
let. him. consult the pleasing work of Dowlat Shah of Samercand, 


on, the lives of the Poe poctS. I saw a beautiful potent 
of it at Paris. —Farewell. ° ni ee ae me = Fie 


* os Pea we 


- 
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Mr. JONES toJ. WILMOT, Esq. 
Univ. Coll, Oxford, 3d of June, \771, 
MY DEAR WILMOT, 

. It makes me very happy to hear that my Lord 
Chief Justice does not retire on account of ill health, but from a 
motive which does him the highest honour. He will nowsenjoey the 
greatest happiness of human life, Base with dignity, after having 
nace through the most honourable labour without danger. 1 
should think mysclf highly blessed, if I could pursue a sitnilar 
course in my small sphere, and, after having raised a competency at 

the bar, could retire to the bowers of learning and the arts. 


I have just begun to contemplate the stately edifice of the 
laws of E:ngland,— 
“ The gather’d wisdom of a thousand years," — 
wif you will allow me to parody,a line of Pope. I,do not see why the 
study of the law is called dry and unpleasant; and I very ii sus- 
- pect thatit seems so to those only, who would think any study un- 
pleasant, which required a great application of the mind, and exertion 
of themiemory.. I have read most attentively the two first volumes 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and the two others will require much 
less attention. Iam much pleased with the care he takes to quote 
his, authorities am the ynargin, which not only give ayganction to 
_ what he asserts, but point out thesources to which the student may’ 
“apply for more diffusive knowledge. I have opened two common- 
“place boeks, the oue of the law, the other of oratory, whichis 
* surely too much negigcted, by our modern speakers. 1-do not 
mean the popular eloquence, which cannot be tolerated at: the bar, 
but that correctness of style, and®elegance. of method, which at 
once pleases and persuades the hearer. But I must lay aside my 
studies for about six weeks, whiléal am printing my Grammar, from 
~ oO which 
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which a good deal is expected; and which I must endeavour to 
wake as perfect as a human work canbe. When that is finished, 
I shall attend the Court of King’s Bench very constantly, and shall 
either take a lodging in Westminster, or accept the invitation of a 
friend, in Duke Street, who has made n@ an obliging offer of 
apartments, 

+ 


], am sorry the characters you sent me are not Persian but 
Chinese, which I cannot decipher without a book, Which I have 
not at present, but tous Chinois qu’ils sont, I shall be able to make 
them out, when the weather will permit me to sit in the Bodleian. 
In the mean time, I would advise you to enquire after a native of 
China, who is now in London; 1 cannot recailect where he lodges, 
but. shall know wien I come to town, which will be to-morrow or 
Saturday. I shall be at Richardson’s till my Grammar is finished, 
unless I can buy a set of chambers. in the Temple, which 1 fear ill 
be difficult. I will certainly call upon you in a day or two. On” 
one the Indian pictures at your,holse, there was a beautiful 
copy of Persian verses, which 1, will beg leave to transcribe, and 
should be glad-to print it, with a translation, in the Appendix to 
my Grammar. I have not yet had my Persian proposals engraved, 
but when you write to your brother, you. would"nuch oblige me by 
desiring him to send me a little Persian manuscript, if he can pro- 
cure it without much trouble. It is a’small poem Which I intend té 
print ;,,we have six or seven copies of it at Oxford, but if I had » 
one in. my possession, it would save me the trouble of transcribing 
it. I have inclosed .its title in Persian and English. Lam very 
glad that. your family a 1. I wish them joy upon every occa- 
sion; my mother and, sister dggire their compliments to you, and 
Iam, with great regard, 

' You, most affectionately, 
_ . ' Witiiam JonEsS® 
_ . é é‘ Mr. 
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Mr. JONES to Mr. HAWKINS. 

Nov. 5, 1771. 

T shall ever gratefully acknowledge, dear Sir, my 

obligatiom to you for the trouble you take in inspecting my trifics. 

Had Dryden and other poets met with such a friend, their poems 

would have been more polished, and consequently more fit to see 

the light. Your observations are so#judicious, that I wish you had 

not been so sparing of them. I entirely approve of all ‘your 
corrections, &c. 


As to the years, in which the poems were written, they are cer- 
tainly of no consequence to the public; but (unless it be very 
absurd) I would wish to specify them, for it would hurt meas a 

“student at the bar, to have it thought that IT continue to apply 
myself to poetry ; and I mean to insinuate that I have given it up 
» for several years, which I must explain ‘more fully in the preface. 
For a man who wishes to rise in the law, must be supposed to have 
no other object. . oF 
* 


é * C. REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. 
; Vienna, Oct. 13, 1771. 
I have waited nearly twelve months to no purpose, 
for an opportunity of sending you my last work, which at your 
‘recommendatien has been published ; the politeness of one of the 
® secretaries of the #nglish embassy, who is returning to England, 
* has‘at last supplied’ it, by kindly offering to ‘take charge of this 
» production of mine (unless you will call it yours) and deliver it to 
‘you. It is my wisl® to avail myself f)the same opportunity to 
thank you for your present, but its not in my power to make you 
the due acknowledgements: it is sufficient to proclaim your decds. 

* Appemiiix, No. 20. 

° | " I admife 
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I admire your’ wonderful labour ‘and learning, and more particu- 
larly your diligence in the triple work, with whicti you have favoured 
me; but I blush at the extravagant encomiums which you have 
bestowed upon me. If you persevere as you have begun in Culti- 
vating Oriental literature, the republic offetters will be greatly 
obliged'to you. IT am extremely anxious to know what recompencc 
his'Danishy Majesty, or your own Sovereign, at his recommendation, 
has conferred upon” your learned labours. I should rejoice to have 
it in‘my power ‘to congratulate you, and those who esteem you as 
much as I do, on your distinguished merit having been honourably 
rewarded.—Farewell. 


* Mr. JONES to C. REVICZKI. 

* Oxford, Dec. 1771. 
Thirteen months, or rather I may say years, have 
clapsed, without a line from my friend! I have however written to 


you twice, once and very fully in Latin, last March, and again in - 


July, n° great hurry, in French. These tetters contained a detailed 
account of my occupations and views, of the profession which I 
had adopted, and of the splendid objects to which I ambitiously 
looked forward. You have, I trust, received my four books, which 
Mr. Whitchurch, Chaplain to our Ambassador, dt my request pro- 
mised to deliver to you at Vienna. I recommend him to your 


particular attention, as a young man of an excellént’ disposition,” 


and very fond of literature. — ‘This will be presented to you byMr. 


Drummond, a man of letters" who proceeds to Vienna for the . 


purpose of studying physic. You know that the medical profession 
is held in the highest esti uae a us, and, as Homer says, 
A wise Physician, igh distinction claims. 
* Appendix, No, 21.—This letter must have been written before the receipt of the 
last from Reviczkt. & 
i 5 your 
_ 


. 
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your reception of them both will, I hope, do credit to my recom- 
mendation. 


I beg your acceptance also of a little Philippic*, which I wrote 
against an obscure coxcomb, who had the audacity to abuse our 
University, not with impunity, I trust, ifthe edge of my discourse 
have any effect upon the senseless knave. “ I have .disqtueted,” 
(as Cicero says of his Commentaries) ‘* the French nation.” How 
goes on Hafez, our mutual delight? Shall we never see your 
translation of his charming odes? | Tell me, if you like my English 
version of the second ode-+? it has been favourably weceived: by my 
own countrymen. I should like to translate several*more of his 
odes, but I want Icisure. , » 

. 


{ have not yet found any. translator capable of doing justice to 
your Treatise on the Military Art of the, ‘Turks. All agree that 
your preface is both learned, and elegant; .but they urge, as you 
yourself remark inthe introduction, that, the book does not cor- 
respond with its title, The Principles of the Science of Goveriiment. 


The original of this work in the Turkish language, with many 
others printed at Constantinople, including a most beautiful copy 
of the Odes of Mesihi, are deposited in the library of our Royal 
. Society. I.beg to be informed if,all the works. published by 
Ibrahim, which you so, much commend, -are to be purchased in 
Germany, Hungary, or the East@tn parts of ‘Turkey; as in that 
case, I should wish to procure them. 


What news from Turkey ? no metttion of Peace? Whenever the 
war with Russia is atan end, I pfopose making an open and direct 
application for the-oftice of Minister at Constantinople ; at present, 
: * Works, vol. iv. p. 183. & + Works, vol. ii. p- 24¢. 


I can 
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I can only privately whisper my wishes..-The King is very well 
disposed towards me; so perhaps are the men in power; and» ;the 
‘Lurkish Company wish much to oblige me; all that: I have to 
apprehend, is the appearance of some powerful competitor who may 
drive.me off the stage. If I,should succeedyin my wishes, how 
shall I-bound for joy! First, I shalhenjoy-your company at Vienna, 
then I shall drink deep of Asiatic. literature, and I shall explore 
the Turkish manners in their most shidden sources. If I am dis- 
appointed, philosophy remains; the bar is open, and.I shall not, 
I trust,.want employment; for the harvest of litigation is always 
abundant. I shall-apply to the study of eloquence, ‘to poetry, 
history, anc philosophy, each of which, if properly -cultivated, 
would occupy a complete life of 
% “ Suchwmen as live in these degenerate days.” 

I could say much more, ‘but I yield to the imperious summons (not 
of Prosérpine I hope, but) of the: goddess, if there be one, who 
presides ever our/tribunals. “You may expect’ longer letters “in 
future from me: and in the mean time [ hope to hear very fully 
from you.—Farewelly"my dear friend. 


’ Mr. JONES to Mr. HAWKINS. 
Westminster, Jan..16, 1772. 
As I have a frank directed \to* you,’1 take the 
liberty to inclose a Jetter for my mother, which) beg you will beso 
kind as to send to her. I have®nothing ,at present to say on the 
subject of my publication, except that you will be so good as to 
send me the sheets of the Essays, under’ cover, to Mr. Brudenell, 
lest there should be any thing that'may be altered. I entreat you 
also to criticise my prose, as yow*have done my. verse, and to repri- 
mand me severely, where you find it stiff, forced; or obscure.) I 
forgot to mention another respectable scholar, who saw and ap- 
proved 
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proved my poems, I mean the present: Bishop of St. Asaph, Whose 
learning, to say a great deal, is’as extensive as his virtues are 
amiable. Dr. Warton, of Winchester, is another excellent critic, 
through whose hands my tritles shall pass before they see the light. 
I have dined with him at Sir Joshua, Reynolds's, where he paid me 
a compliment before the whole company, which I cannot write 
without blushifig : he said, my Greek poems which he had seen) in 
manuscript, wereworthy of aucient Greece. dare say this learned 
and ingenious man, will suffer me to send to hinva copy of the poems 
at Winchester; and that he will make his remarks very sincerely. 
When I: have collected the criticisms of these gentlemen, J will 
compare them, “and add niy corrections at the end, under the title 
of emendations, as Pope ‘has inserted. his alterations inthe text ot 
his poems, and set down the variations, or first readings, Yn the 
margin. I. think it will be better (as we must not Jose the season 
for publication) to send the copies#to my friends, as soon as the 
trifle on Chess is printed, and to shew them the prose afterwards. 


My Turkish History will go to the press on Monday. Lord 
Radnor has given me leave, in the most flattering terms, to inscribe 
it to him. : 


*} havea notion I shall be a great talker when I ‘am at the bar ; 
for I.cannot take up'my pen without filling three sides of paper, 


though 1 have nothing to say when I sit down. 
« Lam, &c. 


* Mr. JONES to ROBERT ORME, Esq. 

; —~ April 1772. 

It is*impossible fot me to describe the delight and 

admiration I have-felt, from the perusal of your History of the 
* Appendix, No, 22. 

War 
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War in India. The plans, cirewmstances, and events of it, are-so 
clearly described by you, that I*felt an interest in them rather/as an 
actor than a reader.. 1 was particularly pleased with your delinea- 
tion of the lives and characters of those, who had distinguished 
themselves by their actions or wisdom ; nor was J less delighted with 
the elegance of your topographical descriptions ; that of the Ganges 
particularly pleased me; it is absolutely a pictufe. I have re- 
marked, that the more polished historians of all ages, as well as the 
poets, have been fond of displaying their talents in describing rivers. 
Thus ‘Thucydides describes the: Achelous, and Xenophon the 'Te- 
leboas, and both admirably, though in a different manner; the 
latter with his usual brevity and elegance, tlre former with a degree 
of roughness and magnificence not uncommon to him. With 
respect to your style, if'elegance consist in the choice and colloca- 
tion of words, you have a most indubitable title to it; for you have 
on all occasions selected the most appropriate expressions, and have 
given to them the most beautiful arrangement; and this is almost 
the greatest praise, which a composition can claim. 


The publication of the second:part of your History, which has 
been so long and earnestly looked for, will be highly acceptable to 
those whose opinions you respect; and I need not say that it will 
add to your reputation. Indeed itis not just, that the Coromantlel 
coast only should receive the ornament of your pen, -to the «neglect 
of Bengal, which an Indian monarch pronounced ‘the delightvof 
the world: ™ : 

. * a * Ss 

If the reader should complainithat the @orrespondence presented 
-to him, is not always important or interesting, I can only plead in 
excuse, my inability to make any’selection that would obviate this 
remark, without being liable to the weighticr objection of exhibiting 
‘an imperfect picture of the character of Mr. Jones. To me it is 

pleasing 
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pleasing to trace him in his;closet,,unfold his meditations, devetop 
his projects, and follow, him. in his’ familiar intercourse with his 
friends; and whilst my admiration is,excited by the,ardour of his 
minds, embracing in, idea excellence .unattainable even by him, 
and conceiving cenessi ae from their extent, L participate 
with equal pleasure in_-his telaxations and amusements. .o» 
®:: 1 rf 9ab) be. Mr, 
_-The plan of the pic Poem, which he mentions in his ‘odeun to 
his Polish friend, was. sketched during, his residence at Spa, in July 
1770. The original | manuscript, has ;been_ preserved; aud) 1 am 
enabled -to.communicate it. to. the public*.. ‘The subject, of the 
poem was the supposed discovery of, our island by Tyrian adven- 
turers, and he proposed to) exhibit, under. the character ,of the, 
prince of ‘Tyre, that.of perfect, king of ,this country ; a character 
which she. pronounces the most, glorious, and. beneficial of any that 
the warmest itfagination can form, , \-represents (to quote his own 
words). the dangers “to, whigh”a King. of England)is, necessarily 
exposed, the vices;whichehe mustiavoid, and the virtues, und great 
qualities, with which he must-be adorned. | On:the whole, “ Britain 
“discovered”, is intended as a poetical panegyric on)our excel- 
lent Constitution, and as a pledge of the author's attachment Agits 
as a national epic poem, like those of JJomer, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Carfioéns, «designed:to celebrate the honours of his country,. to dis- 
play in a striking Jight: the bypstdimportagtiprisciples of politics and 
inorality, "ande*to, inculeate’ these grand. maxims, that nothing can, 
shake our state, w ile the trac liberty of the subject remains united, 
with the dignity male sovereign; and that in all states, virtue is 
ie nli sure basis of. Semen, matte Pie guplaesly. 
4g tee the © Ore y= NA hid iP oe 
» He rence vecsshians of, the pocin to a period of leisure , 






and independence arrived; and although after an ey 
qJi,z a a ae * Appendix, Aso 13 Qe : e\ 
aby! »® : terval 


* 
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terval of some years, he, resumed, the idea of composing an, Epic 
Poem on the same subject,,.but with considerable alteratiofis, .he 
never extended the execution of it beyond a few. lines. ' 
wal) 7 bd ths | Bp a . “or " _S 
Whether the Turkish History, Phich, Mr. Jotoee-iiiies as Teady 
for the press, was everfinished, Iam notinformed ; _part,of the ori- 
ginal manuscript still remains; the introd uction* to.it was pene 
be not published,,and will. form a number in the. Appendix. ve 
a 1 4 Pe te ti ~yee che. Wren bee ° Owes 
«The anticipation of future prospects.suggested, by. the, fervour, of 
youthful imagination, is,too common, to. all, but. particularly .to 
men of genius, to excite much) surprise; and. of(them it Mas, becn 
"4 generally and justly, remarked, that what has been, performed, by 
them, bears little proportion, to what was projected. In. their pro- 
gress through Jife, impediments occur to, the execution of their 
| plans, which the mind at firgt eagerly overlooks; wiailst time, im- 
perceptibly advancing, deprives ie. the power and.even of the 


inclination, sto cofiiplete whatyihias, eGesigned with so much 
ardour, They find ywhat experience, daily, proves, that,the duties 


of Jife can only, be,, properly performed, when they are the primary 
obigets eer regard and attention. 





1 


% 
™ ‘Thedittle discourse, te which Mr: Jones dengteetiontsliaiitdas; in 
shis letter.to_Reviczki, was, a letter in, French, addressed to Mon- 
sieur Anquetil du Perron, .and printed “in, 1771... Phe Frenchman 
had published, in three quarto volumes, an account, of his traycels 
in India, the life of mie and’ some. supposed works of that ' 
philosopher. . Tosthis sp e,prefixed.a discourse, in which © 
she. treated the, University of ¢ »,and some of its learned mem- 
_bersjand friends. of Mr. J Jones, swith ridicule From 


a ia of his se, Jones was. little > agree. \ with 
Bre LP ; Appendix, Be Mo »2 


We nsieur 
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Monsieur du Perron, in the*boasted#importance of his commufica- 
tions;" he was disgusted with=his vanitywand petulance, and’ par- 
ticularly offended by his illiberal attack*upon the University, which 
Wiiinatencai and upon the ons whom he esteemed and ad- 
mired: The letter which‘ he addressed to’ M. du Perron pwas 
anonymous; it was writttn | with great force, and expresses his 
indignation and contempt ‘with a degree of asperity, which the 
judgment of matufer years ‘would ‘have ‘disapproved. Professor 
Biorn Sthal, a Swedish Orientalist, says of it, "that he had known 
many Frenchmer ‘so’ far mistaken*in the’ writer, ‘as to ascribe it to 
sonie bel esprit of Paris: Such’ in’ theif opinion’ was 'the’ brilliancy 
and corfectness ‘ofits’ ‘style. Dr. Hunt, the Laudian Professor of 
Arabic,’ at Oxford, ‘who ‘had been contemptuously mentioned by = 
du Perron, mitten the two following letters eos i on'this 


_ otcasion: vel TS TE. i Be 
ED one SOTA: The ket "at 
‘s) | DEAR STR, Fe ely enh. Church, Oct. 25, 171. 


¥ T-have stow ADU he" translatioMor all. the remains 
of Zoroaster, mehtionéd ir? your last, and think, upon an attentive 
perusal of it; that bes account page Dr? Fraserthas given of itis 
tue.» AONE A RB 


- Theter ‘told Perrone thal T idmildr Seo | ‘the ancient Persic lan- 

: fe: and’ authorized by Mr. ‘Swinton, who was présent all 
the'time Perron any cae thafihe never'heard me tell 
‘him so. “T'might perh ‘that I knew the'old) Persic character, 
as gi by Dre t at a ther knowledge of the language 
iy wyotin ddl for 6 ‘that I did. they fa 
proof of they eracit oP itll “beg leave to refer ye ou! to page 
discourse) "where he ‘says, that he madé me 

nt of afi cirrit, » (or, Me tie calls it, Sanskrotan) alphabets 
he promised Dr. Bartow and Mr. Swinton, to send them 


4 . alphabets 
> + «,* 
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alphabets of ‘the ‘several Asidtic languages; whereas he® neither 
made me the present, nor“performed-the promise to them. » Mr. 
Swinton says, he can furnist u8 with other instances of this French- 
man’s veracity, which he has promised. to do. in a few days. in 


the mean time, I am, &c. “a 
' rity eee ~ -& § Sf Puomas Hunt. 


* 
“ T Goey \ f 


7 vin _ W¢ ie 
DEAR srr, ee ed te Oe » Gh. Church, Nov. 28,1771. 
“~~ += 46" Tereceived the welcome present of your excellent 
pamphlet’ against Perron* “invdue time, and yesterday, 1 was fa- 
voured with ‘your. kind ‘letter }*for both’ which 1 return, you my 
hearty thanks, I should have thanked you for your’ pamphiet 
‘sooner, but have been, out of town. IT have read it over. and ‘over 
again, and think: the whole nation, as wellas the University and 
its members, are much’ obliged to you for. this able and spirited 
defence. 1 acknowledge’ myself'to be soin a particular manner, ~ 
and so does Mr. Swinton, who <; s compliments and thanks: 
But there is one thine w hich Mr. § zz n seems:to doubt of, which’ 
isj) whether “there has. a. such a. general destruction of the 
writings ofthe ancient’ Persians as you imagine there has been. 
For my own part, till some’better proof can be giyen of the authen- 
‘ticity of those books, wihiigh have been produced as the genuine 
eompositions of that ancient: ‘people, than what I have yet “seen 
given, I am inclined to’ be of your opinion. At least, this I aus 
sure of, that if the books, which Alexander, Omar, &e. destroyed, 
were no better-than those which have been published, the world’ has» 
had no great loss; witness. the insufferable jargon which you have’ | 
given from their. writings in the. 38th and. 41st, ‘&e. pages of your let- 


ter; to which; as this Suey shige te and of Perront will: be but inew 
e al "Ae wt hands, 

s Works, vel iv. p./58S. - % ¢ ' ‘Ee ae f. ' out 
t Mons. Anquetil du Perron made a yoyage to India, “in 1753, for the purpose of ac- 


quizing ¢ the ancient language ot Persia, and’ that “of the'Bramins. His ardour for this 
dertaking 


x 


_?* © . = 
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hands; itmay not perhaps: be amiss to add some others. . But,’.as 
Mr. Swinton has suggested, that he has some doubts about the fate 
of the writings of the old) Persians, I ‘think you would do well to" 
consult ‘hiin, before you publish your English translation. 
a ae o> nee - wth “6 
TP am glad you inten@ to oblige the world with an English 
translation of your letter; and if, among the anecdotes which My. 
Swinton sent you, You will be so good as to insert that, whereit he 
says, that he was’ present all the time/that Perronwas with me, but 
does ‘Not’ remember that J ever toldhim that L,understood the 
ancient Persian language, I. shall» be much obliged,to you. , Lain 
wad he crs SP PS ob tebe tenes 


er. pw . 


undertaking was so great, that he engaged, himself to. Pat epe ais Company as 
of a ishi but some 


a private soldier, as-atfording the speediest means of accom ing the voyage, 
friends procured his sincbanet! an a small pensio oe hie fot the Grown of France. 
: He arrived at Pondicherry, in 1755, "an after travelling Over varions parts of India, by 
the assistance of the Governmenty of: Bombily, was enabled to return to Europe in-an 
English vessel, and landed at Portsu » in fovember Hesbrought with him 
many Oriental manuscripts, which be twats carried to Praucepand in 1771 published 
three quarto volumes, containing an account of his trav fs, and the information which he 
had obtained in the course of them, under the General title of Zindeverta, Ouveage de 
Zoroaster. © * ae cite SP oe Grd: Aa Pekgtdeht's neh a me, 
Ina discourse addressee o) the Asiatic Society aty Calcuita, in, 1789, Sir te jones 
speaks of him, as ‘having had the merit of undertaking a voyag India tnt his'earliest 
A} Sone with no other view than to reeuver the a “of Zeratus (Zoro 
“ would have acquired a brilliant. reputation in France, if he had 1 sallied it by his 
« immodévate vanity"and virulence of temper, which \alicnated the good-will €ven of his 
* i . the “sume disconise,, he atirins, tha, M, Anquetil most cer-, 
tainly had no knowledae USCHIt. 9 one i te , 
In 1798, M. Aamo 9k ei Ee lb avec ape 
which is more remarkable for the virtileuce of its invectives agninst the English, and for 
its numerous Re cHeeseht ait than for'the nation which it contains, or thé)sqund- 
ness of the reflections which -ivedhveys, 1 he duinmary of jt3 conten stated ‘in the 
title-page, he professes: a detailed, acéurate,. and terrific ceartee the English 
Macehiavelisin in India, a e addresses his work in a Panting bombast dedication to, the 
manes of Dupleix and Ta rdotnais. it des bot appear, that the temper of Mr. A.® 
apport although hevhad then nearly attained his 204) year. - 4 
: r . " 3s, SO sure. 


~ 
. 









(Zoroaster) “and who © 
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sure I never pretended, nor could pretend, ‘to any further knowledge 
of it, sgh that of the alphabet, as given by Dr. Hyde. —_ 
Learn ‘I am, &c. 


yn Ow 


hime cies siping 
a otths 

The small volume of poems*; ‘consi#ing chiefly of) translations 
from the Asiatic languages, with two prose dissertations annexed, 
was published in 1772. We may beallowed’ td smile at ‘the solici- 
tude, which “Mr: ‘Jones exprésses in ‘hiseorrespondence on the 
subject of this publication to avoid thesimputation of devoting 
that time to the Muscs, which belonged to’ his professional ‘studies, 
whilst we participate with pleasure:the effects of his'devotion to the 
objects of his adihiration 5 ‘but Is “afixiety for his literary*reputa- 
tion, in deferring the publication sof» his poems until they had 
received ‘all the improvements which eare'and attention, assisted by 
Mas oh ine of Lee: come bestow, is hughly 5 gute eo 


in a ; 
Of the 30th Ofeapi rae ty Mh Jowés was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society,” dinitted on” May the 14th of the same 


year. _ He does not appear to have communicated any paper for 
thewPhilé¥pphical Transactions. \ fe ae 

en ae uk! whe: 

From the first enirandihog Mr. Fishes 5 the ‘Uhiverdikeaabonti 
Michaelsnas 1768, when he took the degree of A, B., ,he had kept 
the terms. regularly ; from that. period to,1773, only occasionally. 
In’ the Easter term, of that, year, during the Hnczenia, he took his 
master’s degrec. » It was, on’ this occasion, that he\ composed an— 
oration with an intention, “iY did not execute, of speaking it. 
in the Theatre... The) ap@ohiv published ten years after,» and 
exhibits a striking memorial “of independent ‘principles, and. well- 
cultivated abilities:—to vindicate learning from. hs. malevolent as- 


* Works, vol. iv. p.999. ; > as 
’ persion 


aed » 
+ 


a. 


* *® ~ 
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persion of being p, LARC NIR Ye manly, spirit, unfavourable to  fréo- 
dom, and introductive to slavish obsequiousness ;, to support the 
honeur and independence of learned men, to display the transcend- 
ant advantages of the University,of Oxford,—were the topics, which 
he had proposed to discuss ; but on which the limits preseribed to 
his oration, forbad him to @xpatiate. 
Sarl hy et * ‘eo 
The animation ofhis language shews, that these topics were ever 
near his heart : an ardent_love of liberty, an enthusiastic! veneration 
for the University, arwarm and. discriminate eulggium,on learned 
men, who devoted their talents, and,labours to the-cause of religion, 
science, and freedom, characterise his discourse; of which, part has 
been lately quoted with applause by Dr. Parr*.. 999) 6) os. 


. 


T + tye iy ins. oth i oe ue 
The kindness of a "contemporary. student, has, communicated an 
anecdote in proof of his particular aversion to ;the logic of the 
schools, that, in an oration which he pronounced in University- 
Hall, le declaimed violently against Burgersdiscius, Cracanthorpius, 
and the whole body of logiciaus in the College: of,Queen Philippa, 
his opposite neighbour. « Of, his uncommon ndustry, many proofs 
might be enumerated, and among othersathe cop ing of several 
Arabic manuscripts, of which one was the entertaining romance 
of Bédreddin Hassan, or, Aladdin's Lamp, by, == a most elegaut 
specimen of Arabian calligraphy. a 
Were She ii ya Bed: ee : yi z 
. Nor was he less remarked | for Aig etbeticniee attention to his 
mother and sister, »ho resided at Oxford ; such. portion of his time 
as he could spare from his’ studies was given to their society, and 
during his occasional absence from the U wine: 2h he was regular 


in his Percepagies with his mother. me “ alr 
bl iivtu i aay el eiet.” ee F iT) 
ats # Notes to Spital Sernion,, p. 136. 
™s r < . “ * . We 
Wh “ : 
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‘ We may €onceive and participate the delight of a fond parent, 
contemplgiing the increasing reputation of her son ; she now found 
her maternal.care and anxiety repaid in a degree equal to her most 
sanguine expectations, and her affection rewarded by a fall, mea- 
sure of filial duty and gratitude. -The progress of the. virtues.is not 
always in proportion to literary improvement ; and Jearning, which 
ought to meliorate the affections, and strengthen the principles of 
duty, has been known to distort the mind by pride, and engender 
arrogance... In Mr. Jones, we have the pleasure to see.every moral 
principle promoted and invigorated by hjs. literary attainments. 


In the commencement of i774, he publistied bis Commentaries 
on Asiatic Poetry, ‘Phis work was received with admiration and 
applause by the Oriental scholars of Europe in general, as well as 
by the learned: of his,own country.,It,was perhaps the first pu- 
blication on Eastern literature, which had an equal.claim to elegance 
and erudition. ‘This work? was hegun by Mr. Jones in 1766, and 
finished in 1709, oylhen he was in his, twenty- -third.year :, but with 
the same solicitude which he laid’ exhibited on other Se castime: to 
lay his compositions before the public.in ‘the greatest, possible per- 
fection, he had repeatedly’ submitted the manuscript to the;exami- 
nation. and criti¢al remarks of his learned friends. Their approbation 
of it was liberal and general: but the opinion of Dr. Parr on 
any subject of literature is decisive, and I select from, a. letter, 
which be wrote to Mr. Jones in 1769, some passages, in-which he 
expresses his admiration of the work. 


7 I have read your oul De Potsi Asiatica s with all the pitentian 
“ that is due to a workjso studiously designed, and SO, happily 
“executed. The observations are Just and curious, and equally 
* free from indiscriminate approbation, licentious censure, and ex- 


“ cessive refinement. 
a A : 
d - Through 


— * 
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< Through the hurry of the first! composition, the same expres- 
“sion frequently occurs, and sentences begin in the same manner, 
“ and now and then two eet aresimproperly combined. 


“« These inaccuracies: are very rare, and very trifling.’ On the 
“whole, there isa purity, an ease, an elegance in the style, which 
** shew an accurate and most’ perfect knowledge of the Latin 
“tongue. Your Latin translations in verse gave ‘me great salis- 
“ faction. J am uncommonly charmed with the idyllium, called 
“ Chrysis. The flow of the verses, the poetic style of the words, 
“and the elegant turn of the whole poem, are adinirable. 

was _ | 
~« On the whole, I have MEnita infinite entertainment from this 
“curious and learned performance, and I look forward with 
* pleasure, to the great honour” such © h “publication will do our 
é> Vaud 


* country.” ie 


ov th a? te 


It will readily be supposed, that in the interval between the date™ 


of the letter and the publication of the Commentaries, Mr. Jones 
had not neglected to make the corrections suggested by the cri- 
ticisms of his learned correspondent ; and that such further emen- 
dations were adopted, as the growing maturity: of is own judgment 
porated out, 


v 


Shab lu 


In the rts to the Commentaries, Mr, Jones: ‘méntions and 
laments the death of Dr. Sumner, in terms Which strongly mark 
his. aff fection for the memory of his r eae: friend and instructor, 
who died an Se tember 1771:— _ we Pte 

"B aelalts ca ae 
oye There hever was ‘a’ m man more "worthy of being remembered, 
“for his talents, integrity, admirable disposition, amiable man- 


“ners, sand exquisite learning ; in the art of instructing,“ never 
. Q * knew 4 ; 
e 
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$6 knew any master equal to him; and his cheerfulness and sweet- 
‘“ ness Were such, that it is difficult to say, whether he was most 
“‘ agreeable to his friends or his pupils. In Greek and Latin litera- 
‘“‘ ture he was decply versed: and although, like Socrates, he wrote 
‘¢‘Jittle himself, no one had more acuteness or precision in correcting 
“the faults, or in pointing out the beauties of others; so that if 
“‘ fortune or the course of events, instead of confining his talents 
“to a school, had placed him at the bar, or in the senate, he 
‘would have contested the prize of eloquence with the ablest 
“orators of his own country, where only this art is successfully 
* cultivated. For if he did not possess all the qualities of an 
‘orator in perfection, hé had each of them in a great degree. 
* His voice was clear and distinct, his style polished, his expression 
“fluent, his wit playful, and his memory tenacious; his eyes, his 
‘“ countenance, his action, in short, were rather those of a De- 
‘mosthenes than of an ordinary speaker; in short, we may say 
‘‘ of him what Cicero said of Roscius, that whilst he seemed the 
‘only master qualified for the education of youth, he seemed at 
‘the same time, the only orator capable of discharging the most 
“important functions of th¢ state.” 


“ 


° ’ 
Those who had the good fortune to receive their tuition under 
-- Sumner, will not think this culogium exaggerated, and anust 
ets with pleasure a temRE OR whith beh own recollection 


confilpas®' ae 
wns . The 
* The following epitaph, said to, be dea ‘bp Dry. Parr, 4 is : inscribed on. the monu 
ment of Dr. Sumner, at Harrow on bd ‘ 3 >. 
te ~“ 
ROBERTUS | SUMNER, S. 7. P. 
Coll.” Regal. apud: Cantab, olim socius } 
ee Scholas Harroviensis, haud ita pridem, 
Archididascalus. 
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~ Thédedication of his Commentaries to the University of Oxford, 


115 


which he pronounced “would be* the most illustrious of all uni- 


“ versities, as long as she remained the, most free,’ 


was a pleasing 


proof of his gratitude to his alma mater; and he concludes the 
preface with some animated thoughts, which I shall endeavour to 


ser . _ Fuit buic prestantissimo viro 
> Ingenium natur& peracre, optimarum 


disciplinis artium seduld excultum, 
Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 
modo subactum. 
o , Nemojenim 
Aut in reconditis sapientice studiis illo 
subtilior extitit, 
Aut humanioribus literis limatior. ~_ 


“ 


al " 


7 


TTS doctrine preeditus. a0 eee! 


Insuper accedebant, 
In sententiis, vera ac perfecta clo ' 


* quentia; 
In sermone, facetiarum lepos, plane 
Atticus, , 


Et gravitate insuper aspersa urbanitas; — 
gin moribus, singularis quedam 
integritas et fides; 
Vite denique ratio constans sibi, et ad 
virtutis normam diligentér 
“ severeque exacta, 
Omnibus-qui vel amico essent eo, 
vel magistro usi, 
Doctrine, iugenii, virtutis justum 


oo reliquit desiderium. 
- ¥ + 
<a) , Subité, eheu! atque immaturé morte 
wat "correptus, . 


Prid. Id. Septemb. 
¥. Anno Domini ‘M,DCC,LXX1. 
te Etat. sue 41. 


~ 


~ 


“re 
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‘ 


+ 


 - 


. 
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Egregiis cum dotibus nature, tum 7 
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> 
cotlyey, ‘with the full consciousness, ‘at the same time, of the imper- 
fectiontof my attempt. 


Whether this work will please the French, or their admirers, 

is to me of little concern, provided it prove acceptable to my 
country, and to that renowned University, in which 1 received 
my education; with a view to the honour of, hoth,. these Com- 
mentaries were undertaken and completed; nor is there any 
wish so near to my heart, as that all’my labours, past or future, 
may be useful and ‘agreeable ‘to them. 1 lament,:indeed, the 
necessity, which. compels me to renounce the pursuit of polite 
literature: but*why do I say, lament? let me rather rejoice, that 
Lam now entering upon a)carecr, which will supply ampler and 
better opportunities of relieving the oppressed; of assisting the 
nuserable, aad of checking the despotic and tyrannical. 


Cad 
o 


‘ 


wn 


a 


‘4 


a 


nw 
a 


a 
a 


“If I am asked, who is the greatest man? J answer theybest: 
and if I am requiredsto say, who is the best? Treply, he that 
has deserved most of his fellow-creatures. Whether we deserve 
better of mankind by the cultivation ofwletters, by obscure and 
inglorious attaininents, by intellectual pursuits calculated rather 
‘to amuse than inform, than by strenuous exertions in speaking 
: and acting, let those consider who bury themselves in studies un- 
“productive of any benefit to their country or fellow-citizens. » I 
“ think not. Ihave been long enough engaged in preparatory exer= 
“ cises, and I am now called’to the‘field)” What my fortune may» 
be, I know not; this, however, I know, thatthe most anxious ; 
object of my heart is, after having run my career,, to retire, sin,” 
“advanced life, to the ever-beloved retreat of the University; not 
“* with a view to indulge myself 1f indolence, whichemy dispositiony » 
““abhors, but to enjoy a dignified leisure ‘in the uninterrupted cul- 

: MGR ‘pt tivation 


c 


re 


66, 


«cs 


by tacitly admiring, ‘as I went « 
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“tivation of eer, which the papicssion I am preparing . to 
“‘ embrace, no Jonger suffers me to pursue.” 


At ‘the. conclusion of the C oghentioals we find an elegant 
address to the Muse, in which Mr. Jones expresses his determina- 
tion, to renounce. polite literature, and devote himself entirely to the 
study of the law. He was called to the Bar, in, January 1774, and 
had_ discovered, as ‘he writes, to an intimate friend, that the law 
was a jealous science, and would admit no partnership with the 
Eastern muses., To this determination he appears to have inflexibly 
adhered for some years, notwithstanding the fricudly remonstrances 
and flattering invitations of his, learned correspondents. . He had 
about this.time an.intention of publishing, the mathematical works 
of his-father, and with this view,circulated proposals ;.but, for what 
reason I know not, he abandoned it. - faraee 

I now revert to his correspondence, of, chia I repeat myeregret 
that so little remains. ‘ = 


; Dr. HUNT.to Mr. JONES 
DEAR. SIR, Ch. Church, March 2) 1774. 
ZI réturn you my hearty ,thanks for yourangst accept- 


able present of your execllent hook on, the Asiatic poetry. ip . 


shouldthavé.made you my acknowledgments for this great: favour 
before, thut T.haveybcenysoy entirely. engaged in,teading the book 
(which Tvhave done from the beginning, to the end) that I have 
not had time “to think, of» its, worthy author any. otherwise, . than 
7 ngs his exquisitely fine parts, 
and woaderful learning. , Indce <Chgaging is the beautiful style 
of this admirable, performance, and so, striking. the observations 
it Contains, that it i$; next to. impossible for a person, who has any 
taste for this branclr of literature, when he has once suken it 
2 Oo into 
a 






: 


try 
: 
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into his hand, to lay it aside again without giving it a thorough 
perusal.. I find you have enriched this work with a great variety 
of curious quotations, and judicious criticisms, as well as with 
the addition of several valuable new picces, since you favoured 
me with the sight of it before, and the pleasure which I have 
now had in reading it has been in proportion: I hope this new 
key to the Asiatic poetry, with which» you have obliged the 
world, will not be suffered"to rust for want of.use; but that it will 
prove,, what you intended it to »be,'an happy. instrument in the 
hands ‘of learned. and» inquisitive: “men, for-unlocking ‘the rich 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which shave been preserved in 
the Hebrew, Arabic; Persicysand the other Oriental languages, and 
especially ‘the Hebrew, that venerable channel; through which the 
sacred compositions of shes fEivitehy psiebe poets" have been ‘con- 
veyed down to us. ~ §s > 
I hope this will find you well, ana am, &c. 
Tuomas Hunt. 

P.S, Ihave seen’ your proposals for printing the mathematical 
works of my worthy. friend, your late father, and beg to be of the 
number of your stibsenbers. 


; PS * Mr. JONES to F. P. BAYER. 
' > : March 1774, 
I have received a most elegant copy of your Treatise 


on the Phoznician Language and) Colonies, and I am. atva loss to \_ 
decide whether it is most learned or entertaining.. Although I fear, ° 


like Diomedey that I shall give you, brass in exchange for.your gold ; 
yet.1 send you, as a proof of my "gratitude and esteem, my Com- 
mentarics on Asiatic Poetry ; and itiwill afford me great satisfaction 
to learn that they please you. —Farewell. Sth » 


: ' 
e ee oo 
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* Mr. JONES to H. A. SCHULTENS. 
July 1774. 

This letter will be presented to you by Mr. Campbell, 
a young gentleman of great modesty and worth, and I recommend 
him to’ your particularattention. He intends going to India as a 
merchant, but, previous to his embarkation, wishes to give some 
time to the study of foreign languages, European and Asiatic, and 
particularly the} Persian. Any assistance which you. may afford 
him in his studies, or other little affairs, I shall esteem a favour 
done to myself, and he will consider it a great obligation. 


How -goes.on our Harici? Will itever be published with your 
elucidations ? My time is employed in. the courts; and whatever 
leisure I can command is exclusively devoted to ‘the study of 
law and history. I hope :you. have ‘reeeived my Commentaries, 
which I sent you.—Farewell. » 


+ HA. SCHULTENS to"Mr. JONES, 


The phoenix of his time, and the ornament of the 
age—Health ! 5 : ; 


Amsterdam, Sept. 1774: 


When I reflect, my dear Jones, upon the fortunate period, which 
I passed in your happy island, I feel the most exquisite delight at 
_the recollection of the pleasure and improvement, which I derived 
from your society ; at the sane time, my anxiety for your company 
excites the most lively. regret at q separation. If Igeannot alto- 
gether conquer it, I can at an st alleviate it by corresponding 
with you. oie 

° ee ee | 

+. * Appendix, No. 24. m + Appendix, No. 25 
; , Nothing 
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* Nothing but. a varicty of unusual, occupations could ,have'de- 
layed any writing to you so long after my return to Amsterdam ; I 
Was moreover apprehensive of interrupting. your, studies by «my, in- 
trusion. "he receipt of the obliging present of, your, Commen- 
taries, has removed all my fear on this account, and affords me-a 
“most agreeable proof of your remembrance, Accept amy. sincerest 
“thanks for your finished and most. elegant work, which»1«haye 
‘eagerly read again and again with admiration and astonishment. | 

*e , ». oo ip ig wy s ry 4 

"As’sincere a lover as. yourself of the Muses, how. much Tyregret 
their unhappy lot, that. whilst they. have so»few admirers, one of 
their most distinguished votanes should be. seduced from their ser- 
vice by ‘the discordant broils of the bar! _ Do.they not then possess 
such charms and graces AMgopmertt a preference to others, who have 
no portion but. wealth and honour? Js not their. beauty so at- 
tractive, their dress-so elegant and» enchanting, as to»fascinate 
their admirers to a degrec, which makes them. despise allyothers, 
and feel no delight but 1 their society ? Forgiye, any,dear Jones, 


i» \ 
this friendly ae boot Meet 


Two or three copies only of your work, hayereached us ;I beg 
you will not suffer the inattention of booksellers to. deprye -us of a 
r ; aa ar we 4 Af _—Ts. seit ; 
larger supply. _ You will receive shortly a little inaugural discourse 
1 ich I pronounced heres On eatending the limits of Oriental, literature. 
It Was done. too much in haste to be as _perlect as it ought to have 
a wee wk ae: ; 
been, and as I could have made. it with, more leisure, The office - 
which I hold here 1s post agreeable te me, but Js attended with this 
pA that the ‘ > ot allow me potime for the =e 
of other stu hes 5, and 2 ention, which 1am, foree 
$ grammatical institu 1ons, On, explanatory, Jectu 
’ stament, and in. disquisitions on.the Jewish antiqa 
the perusal of Arabic, audbeelt more of Persian authors. But I 


. subinit 
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subinit the more cheerfully to this restraint, as the assiduity of my 
present exertions will produce more leisure in future; and when I 
have once committed to paper the mass of lectures which I have 
annually to repeat, I shall then be at full liberty to employ myself 
as I please. I-have absolutely determined to publish Meidani, but 
it will requite-the labour of ten years: you well know, that without 
a competent knowledge, not only of the language of the East, but of 
Oriental dhistory, ceremonies, and manners, it would be madness to 
attempt it. Whether my labours will ever have the assistapce of 
a midwife, time must shew. Professor Scheidius is employed in 
publishing Giewhari : the expense of the undertaking far exceeds his 
means, but he hopes to provide against this difficulty, by) publishinf 
one, or more numbers annually, a@@tording to alphabetical arrange- 
ment, by which mcans the salé of cach"may furnish the expense of 
the succéeding. oe 5 me 


Ihave nothing further to communicate to you, but I most 
anxiously long to sce you. If you have the ambition of your coun- 
tryman, Banks, to expose yourself to the inclemency of winter by 
visiting me here, all my fear of the cold will be lost in the hope, that 

" a long and intense frost may detain you. Nothing however can 
give me more pleasure, either in winter or summer, than to have 
you for my guest. My wife, whom I married about five montlis 
since, is equally anxious to see a man, of whom she hears her hus- 
band perpetually talking; she, as well as my father, who received 
_inexpressible delight in the »perusal of your Commentaries, desires 
to be remembered to you; he entertains the highest respect: and 
esteem! for you. Ler me know how you are, and whethersyour 
mother and sister are well. Do me the favour also to inform them, 
that I shall ever remember with gratitude the obligations which 1 
owe to their great politeness and attention tome. Consider me ever 

R as 
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as the humble servant of yourself and friends.-~Farewell, and love 
me ever. 

P. S. Ialmost forgot to mention our Damascene price; his 
name, I think, is Joseph Abas. TI regret that during his residence 
at this place, he only called upon me two days before tis departure 
for Brussels. Iwas highly delighted with his hberal, manly, and 
truly Arabian spirit; neither did he appear deficient in polite lite- 
rature, but of this you are a better judge than I am. For my 
own part, I must ever retain a regard for a man, whose conversation. 
so entertained and interested me, under the attack of a fever, that 
it absolutely prevented the return of it. 

- 


* Mr. JONES to H.\A, SCHULTENS. 
October 1774. 
I have had 'the pleasure to receive your letter dated in 


September, which did not however reach me, till after my return 
to London, from a summer excursion to the Kentish coast. 


- Iam highly gratified by your father’s and your approbation of * 
my Commentaries, and I acknowledge’ the kindness of your 
friendly and polite expostulation in telling’ me that you cannot 
bear to see Me desert’ the cause of literature. But, my friend, 
the die is cast, and I have no longer a choice; all my books and 
manuscripts, with an exception of those only which relate to law, 
and oratory, are locked up at Oxford, and I have determined, for 
the next twénty years at least; to renounce all studies but those 
which are connected with my profession. It is needless ‘to trouble 
you with my reasons at length for this determination, I will only 

rare Appendix, No. 26, see ot hla 
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sayy that if I had lived at Rome or Athens, I should have preferred 
the labours, studies, and dangers of their orators and illustrious 
citizens, connected as they were with banishment and even death, 
to the groves of the poets, or the gardens of the philosophers. 
Here I adopt the, same resolution. _'The Constitutio of England 
is in no respéct inferior to that of Rome or Athens ; this is my fixed 
opinion, which I formed in my earliest years, and shall ever retain. 
Although I sincerely acknowledge the charms of polite literature, 
I must at the same time, adopt the sentiment of Neoptolemus in 
the tragedy, that we can philesophize with a few only; and no less 
the axiom of Hippocrates, that life is shert, art Jong, and time 
swift. But I will also maintain the excellence and the delight « of 
other studies. What! shall weed deny, that there is “pleasure in 
mathematics, when we recolleet Archimedes, . the prince of geome- 
tricians, who was so-intenselyjabsorbed in ‘the, denionstration of a 
problem, that he did nattditeover Syracuse was takenfy Can we 
conceive any study more important, than the single one of the laws 
of ourown,country? Let me recall to your recollection the obser- 
vations of L. Crassus and, Q..Scevola  on_this subject, in the trea- 
tise of Cicero de Oratore. What! do you imagine the goddess of 
eloquence to possess less attractions than,'Thalia or Polyhymnia, 
or have .you, forgotten the epithets which Ennius, bestows on 
Cethegus,,the quintessence of eloquence, and the flower of the 
people: Is there a man. existing who would, not rather resemble 
Cicero,(whom I wish absolutely to,make my model, both in the 
course of his life ‘and studies,) than be like Varro, however learned, 
or Lucretius, however ingenious as a poet? If the study of the 
law, were really unpleasant and. disgusting, which istfar from the 
truth, the cxample of the,wisest,of the antients,and of Minerva 
herself, the goddess of wisdom and protectress _ of Athens, would 
justify me in preferring thefruitful and useful olive to the barren laurel. 

To 
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To tell you'my mind freely, I am not of a disposition tovbear 
the arrogance of men of rank, to which poets and men of letters 
ure so often obliged to submit. Accept this friendly reply to your 
friendly expostulation, and believe my assurances, that I entertain 
the highest value for your esteem, of which I’ have received 80 
many proofs. I most anxiously expect "your dissertation. May 
the Almighty prosper your labours, and -particularly your laborious 
task of Meidani! May the most learned Scheidius ‘persevere with 
resolution in completing the gigantic work, ‘which he meditates ! 
J admire his most laudable industry; but after the fate of Meninski, 
(I do not speak of his works, but of ‘his *fortunes) no prudent man 
(for he that is not wiseéto himself, is wise to no end) will® venture 
to expose his vessel to tlie perils/of shipwreck i in so uncertain a ‘sea. 
The work is wore of a king, but the « see oft will require the 
revenue of a king.” iter 

. Ie ? é . 

Ms mother and sister cordially unite with me in congratulations 
on your marriage, and I beg you to make my compliments to 
your amiable conSort, "and" most respectable father. 1 thank you 
for your invitation to Amsterdam, and assure you that I should be 
niost happy to avail myself of it. In your societyy, 1 should prefer 
a winter in’Holland to the gardens of the Hesperides, nor indulge 
a wish for the vales of ‘Tempe, but my legal occupations make the 
summer more convenient for travelling.» I promise you therefore 
to pass some time with you in the July, or August, of the next or 
following year. «I 


_ 
- 


I rejoi¢eto find you’ pleased; with Joseph the Syrian, and 
equally so that he means’to ‘travel through Germany. »/His~his- 
tory is somewhat long. If I had not exerted myself in»my ap- 
plication to some men of rank in London, who have’access to the 
" pas « ee ter King, 
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King, he mustwhave’ passed a life of misery here, or havetdied 
most wretchedly. b 


The bookseller keeps. for you the books which.you desired to 
purchase... Youseannot as yet have received a short letter which I 
wrote to in, July, and sent by a young gentleman, of the name 
of Camphelt The,son ofythe king of Spain, Prince Gabriel, did 
me the honour-to send me,a..most splendid. copy of his Sallust,efor 
which I returned my este! sis bs ath 


You ihe doubtless ete ay the travelg. of “Mr. Brkeleeive 
of Scotland, into, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt. : 
He is as well acquainted with, the, coast_of the’ Red! Sea; and. the 
_ sources of the Nile, as)with his’own hous eu. He has. b brought with 
him some /Ethiopic manuscripts, and ‘amongst, them the Prophecies 


of of Enoch; an ancient book, Bite bé rauked only a 


oracles. an we ie, we 


2 + eae nf Es Hensel, 

Whilst I was athe, this letter, a person called upon me with a 
manuscript, -which he hadreceived. at Venice from, Mr.. Montague, 
a man of familye.d. immediately. perceived)it, to be a,most, beau- 
tiful. and:correct. copy of;Motanabbi,»with’ a letter, addressed to 
myself inyArabic verse,, from some person uamed) Abdurrahman, 
» whom Mr. Montagueshad, probably.secnin Asia. I owe greet. 
obligations. fo; the politeness of the learned. Arab, ‘but I by no 
means think myself worthy of his "exaggerated encomiums ;—but 
you know the pompous"style of the Orientals. Do not suppose 
that I have any present intention, of reading the poems of Mo- 
tanabbi; that must be reserved, for Oxford, when a Paye leisure to 
attend.to this,;and.my other treasures of t same id... Believe 
my @ssurance, -that J entertain the highest esteem for you, and that 

»nothing will give me greater pleasure than to hear from you : 
frequently. 
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frequently and at length. Take care of your health, and continue 
your regard for me. 


‘ Mr. HOWARD to Mr. JONES. 
> , Sir, _ Paris, September 13, 1774. 
As my stay here may be considerably longer than Lat 
first proposed, it is a duty incumbent,on me to acquit myself.of a 
charge committed to my. ‘care inthe month of June last by Mr. 
Montague, at Venice, by. transmitting to you the manuscript which 
accOuRgmEN ies this letter. I should indeed have sent it to. you much 
sooner, but the hopes I had of an earlier return to#ngland, was the 
cause of my, postponing it, that I.might myself have» had the 
pleasure of delivering it, which I flattered myself might have served 
as an iatroduction to the honour of your acquaintance, a happiness 
which, without compliment, I have long been very ambitious of. 
But as my affairs are likely to detain me some time longer. in this 
city, I cannot with any propriety prefer my ownnterest to a more 
material one; nor ought. longer to injure the,public,..by depriving 
them of the pleasure and adyantage they, may reap from this 
manuscript’s coming ‘to. your hands...Mr. Montague loaded me 
with compliments to you, meant as ‘real testimonies, of the esteem 
he has for you, which I am very. unfortunate. an not having the 
pleasure of delivering. 
.. L have the honour to be, bee 


7 
/ 
Mip. Howarp. 


, Mr. JONES Ste Mr. HQWARD. 
Sir, & Oct. 4, 1774. 
I cannot abpkesehcny weggiC; Iam Ganskca by the 
kind attention, with gvhich you ‘honour me. I have just received 
y most obliging letter; ~withsa fine Arabic manuscript,@con- 
taining the works of a celebrated poet, with whom I have been 


(ong, 
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long acquainted ; ‘this testimony of Mr. Montague’s regard is ex- 
tremely pleasing to me, and I have a most grateful sense of his 
kindness. I am conscious how little I have deserved the many 
honours J have lately received from the learned in Europe andy 
Asia; I’can ascribe their politeness to nothing”but their candour 
and benevolence. I fear they will think me still less deserving, 
when they know that I have deserted, or rather suspended, all 
literary pursuits whatever, and any wholly engaged in the study of 
a profession, for-which I was always intended. As the law is a 
jealous science, and will not have any partnership with the Bastern 
muses, I must’ absolutely renounce their ‘acquaintanée for ‘ten or 
twelve years'to come. This manuscript however is highly accept- 
able to me, and ‘shall be preserved «among my choicest treastires, 
till -have leisure'to give it an attentive perusal. ‘There is a com- 
pliment tome written in Arabic‘verse in the first leaf of the book, 
and signed Abdurrahman Beg; the verses are very fine, but so full 
of Oriental panegyric, that I COMES: read them without ‘blushing. 
The present seems to come from” the learned Arabian "but as he 
has not inserted my name in his verses, and Speaks of Oxford, he 
must have heard'me mentioned by Mr. Montague, to whom there- 
fore I am equally’ indebted” for ‘the »present. “If I knew Mr. 
Montague’s direction, I would send him a ‘letter of thanks for his 
indulgence to me, and would also return my compliments in Arabic 
to hiswAsiatic friend, who seems to have sent the book. Before 
your return to England, I shall probably be reinoved to the Temple; 
_ where I shall wait impatiently for the pleasure of seeing you. 


® Tam, &&. © Wixziam JongEs. 
ba ry 
© Mr? WADDILOVE to Mr. JONES. ‘ 
' Sir, ; ; Nw 4 wes St. Ildefonso, Aug. 1, 1774. 
ale Upon my arrival at Madrid, I delivered your htescate 


of your Asiatic Commentariés ‘to my friend Dr. Feo Perez Bayer; 
he 
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he desires me'to'return you ‘his: compliments and thanks for your 
politeness ‘to'-him,' aud begs your ‘acceptance ofva copy of ‘the 
Infant Don Gabriel’s Sallust, which he accordingly sent to me the 
night before we left Madrid. As wevshall not be there ‘again till 
néxt Christmas, IShall have no opportunity of forwarding it to 
you very'soon; whenevér any one offets, you may depend upon 
receiving it, but as this probably will not ‘be before next spring, \I 
hope you will not -defer*acknowledging the favour till then. If 
you should’ wish to sec the Sallust before you write again to Mr. 
Bayer,"you will find a copy inthe Museum. If *you have had any 
time to examine tlie Dissertation upon the Phoenician Language, 
&¢., Dro PF. P. Bayer willbe glad of any remarks upon it, as a new 
edition of itin Latin willsoon be printed. He has-a curious-collec- 
tion of Samaritan coins, and is now.employedsupon that subject ; 
and ifhe could be prevailed upon to publish more of «his enquiries 
into the antiquities ‘of this and other’ countries, “the learned world 
would be much indebted -to him. »Casirivis engaged: at present’ in 
deciphering Moorish. inscriptiéns, which have* been*found-in  dif- 
ferent parts of Spain. Somevare already engraved, but not yet 
published. He reduces first the characters to the modern Arabic, 
and then gives*translation and commentin Latini*~ Your Sallust 
is unbound, and you have'already the dissertation to add to it. 

i) Tam, &c. 
dl: ~ OR. D. Wappitovr. 


on * 


* Mr. JONES to F. if BAYER.» 

fo OW Oct. 4, 1774: 

I can .scarcely find words to express my thanks for 

your obliging presentwofita “most "beautiful and splendid copy of 

Sallust, with.an elegant Spanish translation. You have bestowed 

> ape’: a private untitlediindividual, an honour which heretofore 
ee * Appendix, No. 27. ©) woes ) 

has 
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has only been conferred. upon great monarchs, and illustrioussuni- 
versities. Ireally was.at.a loss to decide, whether I should begin 
my letter by congratulating you on, having so excellent a translator, | 
or by thanking you for this agreeable proof of your remembrance. 
I. look forward.to, the increasing splendour, swhich the arts and 
sciences must attain in a country, where the son of the king. pos- 
sesses genius and erudition, capable of translating and illustrating 
with learned -notes,. the, first. of. the Roman, historians ; how few 
youths amongst the nobility in other-couutries possess the requisite 
ability or inclination for sucha task! ,"The,history,of Sallust is a 
performance of great depth, wisdom, and.diguity : to understand 
it well, is no small praise; to explain it properly, is still more com- 
mendable ;, but to translate it .clegantly, excites admiration. If all 
this had been accomplished by a private,individaaly he would have 
merited applause; if by a,youth, he would have had»a claim to 
literary honours ;_but.when to the, title. of youth, that of prince is 
added, we pangs, too highly extol, or too loudly applaud, his dis- 
tinguished merit. ie: Tare 

Many. years are,clapsed since J.applied mysclf, to the study of 
your learned language, but I well remember to-have read in it with 
great delight the heroic poem of Alonzo,, the »odes of, Garcilasso, 
and the humorous stories of Cervantes: but 1 most.sincerely declare, 
that 1 never perused amore elegant or .polished composition than 
the translation of Sallust, and I readily subscribe to the opinion of, 
the learned: author in. his preface, that the Spanish language ap- 
proaches wery tearly to the dignity of the Latin. 

fy ib Me 

May the. accomplished) youth) continue to deserve welljof his 
country and mankind, and establish his claimeto distinction above 
all the princes of theage !~ If 1 may be-allowed).to offer my se 
timents, I would advise him to study most diligently the divinies: 

8 works 
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works of Cicero, which no man, in my opinion, ever perused, with- 
out improving in eloquence and wisdom. The epistle which he,wrote 
to his brother Quintus, on the government of a prevince, deserves. 
to be daily repeated by every sovereign in the world ; his books on 
offices, on moral ends, and the Tusculan questions, merit a hun- 
dred perusals; and his orations, nearly sixty in number, deserve to 
be translated into every European language; nor do I scruple to 
affirm, that his sixteen books of letters to Atticus, are superior to 
almost jall histories, that. of Sallust_ excepted. With respect, to 
your,own compositions, I have read with great attention, and will 
again read, your most agreeable book. I am informed that you 
propose giving a Latin translation of it, and I hope you will do it 
for the benefit of foreigners. I see nothing in it which requires 
alteration,—nothing whichis not entitled to praise. I much wish 
that you would publish more of your treatises on the antiquities of 
Asia and Africa. I am confident they would be most acceptable 
to such as study those subjects. I have only for the present to con- 
clude by bidding you farewell in my own name, and that of the re- 
public of letters.—Farewell. - 


* Mr. JONES to G. S. MICHAELIS. 

November 1774. 
; I beg you will do me the justice to believe that I have 
read your books. with great attention. I neither entirely admit, nor 
reject your opinion on the fables of the Hebrews ;* but until the 

subject be better known and, explored, I am unwilling to depart 
from the received opinions, concerning them. Your approbation — 
of my Commentaries gives me sincere pleasure. Nothing is more 
true than that I have renounced, the Asiatic muses and polite. lite- 
rature, and that for twenty years at least I have determined 


re. Sp be Appendix, No, 28. 
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neither to write Nor think about them. The Forum is my lot, and the 
Law engrosses all my attention. Be assured, however, that I shall 
ever retain my esteem both for yourself and your works.—Farewell. 


Mr. JONES to Lady SPENCER. 
Duke Street. 
I take the liberty to present your Ladyship with a 
copy of my poems, and cannot refrain from acquainting you with 
a plain truth, that the first of them, called Solima, would never 
have been written, if I had never had the ae. of knowing your 
Ladyship. ’ 
e € * 

Iam just come from Harrow, where it gave me inexpressible 
happiness to see Lord Althorpe perfectly well, extremely improved, 
and deservedly beloved by all, as much as by his real friend, and 

Your Ladyship’s 
Most obedient and faithful servant, 
WiiiitaM Jones. 


Mapa, 


Lady SPENCER to Mr. JONES. 

Althorpe, Jan. 10, 1775. 
The continual hurry occasioned by having a house full 
of company, added to my not having been quite well, has pic- 
vented my thanking you sooner for your Jetter; you cannot doubt. 
of my being.mucb flattered, at your thinking you find any resem= 
‘blance between, my character and that of Solima, and still more 
at your telling the world you do: I ‘shall always look upon that 
poem, as a model you have set up for my imitation, and shall only 
be sorry I do not approach nearer to it, especially after you have 
called upon me in so public a manner, to improve myself in the 


ways of virtue and benevolence. I must decline your second 9) 
, request,) = 


Sir, 


ty 
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request, of criticising, as I have neither time nor talents for such an 
office, nor do I think your works require it. 


T am delighted with your invention of the Andrometer, and wish 
every body would form one for themselves; it would be of infinite 
use to numbers of people, who, from’ indolence and dissipation, 
rather go backwards than forwards in every useful attainment. 

Iam, Sir, with great esteem, 
Your faithful friend and humble servant, 
G. Spencer. 


* HA. SCHULTENS to Mr. JONES. 
Amsterdam, Jan. 6,1775. 
Although the incessant and ‘extraordinary occupations 
in which I am at this time engaged, do not allow me to think even 
of writing to my friends, I cannot refuse a few lines to the most 
learned Bjornstahl, ‘both for the purpose of introducing him ‘to you, 
and to shew that I have not forgotten you. You will find our 
Philarabic Swede, a most agreeable companion; he has not only 
travelled much, but is deeply versed in Oriental 4iterature, of which 
he is very fond: I think I’ nay’ venture to promise that the society 
of a person, who loves what you sti delight/in,. (for I will not with 


you say, what *you once delighted in) will be most -aceeptahle 
to you. ee ee Se ee cee , ; 


. 
a 


i Mr age to “i REVICZKI 


lon, February 1775. 

Do not spose that T anise sdrotteb. you, because I 

write to you so seldom I have not met with any person to whom I 
could entrust my packet, and I have no inclination’ to risk my 
* Appendix, No, 2 eas + Appendix, No. 30. 
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familiar letters by the post. I doubt if this will ever reach.you, 
and I fear therefore to write to you on any subject with my usual 
treedom, as your last Jetter of January, from Warsaw, was delivered 
to me opened ; it is probable that you will receive this in the same 
manner. lam so constantly occupied with law and_ politics, that, I 
have no. leisure for literature. I have published two. books,, and 
only want a safe opportunity to send them to you. _ Write to.me, I 
beseech you, for your friendship isomy greatest delight. How much 
I wish that you were in England, or I in Germany, that we might 
live together ! 


After all, I coufd'not ‘think of accepting the Turkish embassy. 
Iwill live.in. my own country, which cannot easily spare good 
subjects: it isscarcely yet free from commotion.—Oh!_ how I should 
rejoice it I,could see you here in a diplomatic character: 1 should 


not then envy the monarchs .of, Europe or Asia. —Farewell again 


and again. at tel ek 


* C.REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. 


If you, are: fully ‘sensible of, the very great regard I 
entertain for you;»you will then conceive;yhow much pleasure I felt 
at the receipt of your highly valued letter. ._Incessantly- occupied 
for along time, 1, have been, compelled, to forego the pleasure of 
corresponding with you, and.I the more readily acknowledge your 
kindness in writing to me, when I could, have perpectaton of 


hearing from you.» ‘Though I think, it more!prudent not to say any 
thing, the disclosure of which might be attended with unpleasant 
consequences, Limpute the opening of my letter which you mention, 
rather to accident than design. Your business, as.a lawyer must 
necessarily engage, your closest attention ; I cannot therefore ask 
you to-write to me-often, but thus much I wish you to know, that 
* Appendix, No. 31. z 

I shall 
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Tshall soon have more’ leisure for corresponding with you, as the 
late’close of the Diet, which lasted for two years (in my estimation 
a century) has almost left me at liberty. So much for the affairs of 
this part of the world. Of what is doing in your country, your letter 
gives me no information; but I hear from other quarters, of the 
agitations amongst you, in consequence of the commotions in the 
colonies, which I consider worse than a foreign war. For my own 
part, I confess to you that Iam tiréd both of my situation and 
my office, not so much on account of their difficulty as their 
unpleasantness, and all the consolation I feel arises from the hope 


that my present troublesome occupation will not last more than 
a year. - 


I heartily wish I were in London, and at liberty to sit seriously 
down to the composition of some political work on the subject of 
our republic ; the task would be no less useful than agreeable, 
indeed I can conceive nothing “more pleasant than such an em- 
ployment. 


If, contrary to my expectations, my wish should be gratified, I 
hope to find you there, and to enjoy as formerly your society and 
conversation. I am anxious to have your last publication, (the 
subject of which you do not mention,) and doubt not that the 
perusal of it will afford mg great pleasure. Farewell, and think of 
me always wi ection. 

Fi: oe ee a ee 

The preceding correspondence proves the high degree of cstima- 
tion in which the learning and abilities of Mr. Jones were holden by 
the literati of Europe; ‘and we find that his reputation had extended 

“into Asia. From the manner‘in which he mentions his renunciation 
of the embassy to Constantinople, it is evident that his attention 
was strongly fixed upon the political state of his own country. 

The 


- 
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The Andrometer, mentioned by Lady Spencer to have been in- 
vented by Mr. Jones, affords a striking specimen of the extent of 
his views, in the acquisition of intellectual excellence. It may be 
defined, A scale of human attainments and enjoyment ; he assumes 
seventy years, as the limit of exertion or enjoyment ; and with a view 
to progressive improvement, each year is appropriated to a parti- 
cular study, or occupation.» The arrangement of what was to be 
learned, or practised, during. this period, admits of a fourfold 
division. 


The first, comprising thirty years, is assigned to the acquisition 
of knowledge as preparatory to active occupation. 


The second, of twenty years, is dedicated principally, to public 
and professional employment. 


Of the third, which contains ten years, the first five are allotted 
to literary and scientific composition, and the remainder, to the 
continuation of former pursuits. 


The last ten, constituting the fourth division, which begins with 
the sixty-first, year, are devoted to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labours; and the conclusion of the whole is specified to be a 
preparation for eternity. 


The Andrometer, is to be considered ata em. never 
intended for publication. In the construction of it, Mr. Jones_pro- 
bably had a view to those objects, the attainment of which he then 
meditated. We are not to conclude, that the preparation for. eter- 
nity which stands at the top of the scale, was to be deferred until 


the seventieth year; itis rather to be considered as the object to 
which 
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which he was perpetually to look, during the whole course of his 
life, and which was exclusively to engross the attention of his latter 
years. He was too well convinced of the precarious tenure of 
human existence, to allow himself to rest the momentous concern 
ofthis eternal welfare, on the fallacious expectation of a protracted 
life; he knew moreover too well the power of habit, to admit a 
supposition, that it could be effectually, resisted or changed at the 
close of life. Neither are we to suppose, that moral and religious 
lessons which constitute the occupation of the eighth year, were 
from that period to be discontinued, although they are not after- 
wards mentioned ; but the meaning of Mr. Jones probably was, 
that they should be seriously and regularly inculcated at an age, when 
the intellectual. faculties had acquired strength and expansion by 
preceding exercises. That the order of arrangement in the Andro- 
meter, could never be strictly adhered. to in the application of our 
time, and cultivation of our talents (if it were intended) is evident ; 
but to those who from their situation are enabled to avail themselves 
of the suggestions which it furnishes, it will supply, useful hints for 
improvement, and servé as a standard of comparison. for their pro- 
gress. With respect to Mr. Jones himself, if bis own acquisitions 
in his thirtieth year, when he constructed the Andrometer, be com- 
pared with it, they will™be found to rise to a higher degree. in 
the scale. ot. 


With thes mer Plangy ons, I present it to the readet ; reversing, for 
the sake of Mr ienicate » the Lym the scale. 


. - ANDRO- 
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le ie ANDROMETER. 

3 | Gao | 12 — 
di | | | | | ddeas received through the senses. 
—- Speaking and pronunciation. 
_ oF altags and spelling. ' & 
—-, Jdeas retained in the memory. 
5 —- Keading and repeating. 
— . Grammar of his own language. 
— Memory exercised. 
— Moral and religious lessons, — 
—- Natural history and experiments. 
10 - ‘Dancin ing, music, drawing, exercises. 

History of his own country. . 
— Latin. 
— Greek.” » 
, ~. Frenchi and Italian, © " 
15 _-<). ». fe, Translations. 
— Compositions in ¥erse and, prose. 
— Rhetoric, and declamation. " 
History, and law. 

Logic and mathematics. 

20 4 — “Rhetorical exercises. 


— Philosophy ae 
Compositions in his*own language. 
Declamations continued, ™ 


i 








_\ »sf-. Ancient orators studied. 
25-4) Ae i Ove > _. Trayel.and rh 
~  f Speeghes atth or MR ecen. 
= eo, sStaterafiairs. 
Historical studies continued. ves 
—- Law and eloquence. » 
30 — Public life. * “< ) 
‘ ' . "Private and social virtues. 4 
"ay — Habits of eloquence improved. 
[~~~ «~:~ Philosophy resumed at leisure. 
matt Orations published. 
35 . Exertions in state and parliament. 
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— Civil knowledge mature. 
— Eloquence perfect. ‘ae 
— Nationai rights defended. ane 
— The learned protected. 
The virtuous assisted. 
— Compositions published. “il 
Science improved. 
— Parliamentary affairs. 
— Laws enacted and supported. 
Fine arts patronized. 
Government of his family. 
- Edvcation of his children. 
—— Vigilance as a magistrate. 
Firmness as a patriot. 
Virtue as a citizen. 
Historical works. 
Oratorical works. 
Philosophical works. 
Political works... 
Mathematical works. 


re yy 
Continuation of former pursuits. 
*p “ye : “4 
Fruits of his labours'énjoyed. 
~ A glorious retirement. 
An arr mily. © 
Universal respect. 
paws of a virtuous life. rs 
PORE Sai Er Lat, ae 


Perfection of earthly sisi ‘ill 
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Preparation for etemity. 
I have 
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T have mentioned that Mr. Jones was called to the bar in 1774, but 
he declined practice; from this period however he seems to have been 
fully sensible of the:necessity of devoting himself exclusively to his 
legal studies. The ambition of obtaining distinction in his pro- 
fession could. not fail to animate a mind always ardent in the Rit 
of the objects which it had ‘in view, nor was he of a temper to be 
satisfied with mediocrity, where perfection was attainable. His 
researches and studies were not confined to any one branch of 
jurisprudence, but embraced the whole in its fullestextent. He 
compared the doctrines and principles of ancient legislators with 
the later improvements in the sciglge of law, he collated the various 
codes of the different states of Burope, and collected professional 
knowledge wherever it was, to be found. - If the a recollects 
the enthusiasin displayed by MrsJones in the scution of his 
Oriental studies, the extent-and depth of his ata ments in the 
literature of Asia, and the high «pene which he had acquired 
from them, he will readily applaud his’ resolution and perseverance 
in renouncing his favourite pursuits. That-he acted wisely, will 
be admitted, but the sacrifice of inclination to duty, affords an 
example of toogreat use and importance to pass without particular 
observation. =: 


In 1775, for the first..time, he attended the spring circuit and 


sessions at Oxford, ‘but whether. as a ed or actor, on that 


occasion, Lam ‘not informed... In the foll aryyhe was regular 
in his attendance at Westmini hh 


?. Ty ae whe 


The = part of his correspondence of this” yent Sigh L possess, 
is aletter to bts friend “Schultens, and, I insert a: asa memorial 


of an incident imhisilife. g= 
aE TS gaits s Mr. 


veer i 
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eT be 
¥ ge & Mr. JONES to H: A. SCINULTENS.. goss 
sas by iP ; ; December 1176. 
Behold me now no longer a free. man; me, who ever 
cies perfect liberty superior tov every: thing! Under the 
impression of the most eager desire to'see‘you, I promised to. visit 
Amsterdam this year, but J am detained in London by various and 
important occupations. The fact is, that 1am appointed oncof the 
sixty commissioners of bankrupts. “It is an office of great use, but 
little emolument; it confines me however to London during the 
greatest part of the year. Add ae my necessary studies, my 
practice at the bar, and the duty of giving opinions on legal cases: 
submitted by clients.) ‘However, I read. the Grecian orators again 
and again, and have translated into English the most useful orations. 
of Iseeus. How go on Meidani and’ Hariri? «Continue, 1 beseech: 
you} your labours upon them, ivith..due pacing? however to your: 


health. rom. yr. at he . y M Rene tT % 
ee ee? 
Notwithstanding the increasing a jon of Mr. Jones to the 


ties and studies of his profession, and his attention to political: 
transactions, the plilog vical discoveries of the times did not: 
escape his observation. *"Phe ‘hopes and fears of the nation were at 
this period anxiously engaged i in the event, of the unfortunate con- 
test, which had sae ace’ between the mother country and her 
colonies, and: ustice of the. war,-and the ‘expectation of 
a successful ae of sit, » naintained. by one party, by. 
another their sentiments were opposed, and: theimmeasures arraigned 
and condemned. But it isno part,of my splam to: invade; the 
province of the historian by discussing the question those times. 
_ These ay remarks are chietly “introdyuged as ‘abode 
+ - @ Appendixy No.3 
1? oe Mea CT Pgh > A pene: insertion 
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insertion of: two) letters from Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe, with 
continued to cultivate that -friendship which had. so 
en formed between the tutor and the pupil. I add also 
tter to Schultens, in answer, to one which Mr. Jones had 
received from him, requesting him to assist by hisown contributions ; 
a new publication, then on foot in Holland, and complaining of his 
finances in a: style’ calculated to: console his friend for renouncing 
the haunts of the:Muses, for the thorny. but more productive field: 


of the law. Pat, tr gaia) san 
uoents ft . ® 






a JONES Lord ALTHORGE. rie. 4 
. » » © oe 5 Temp Nov: 13.2. 
— As I have aA minutes of Icisure this evening, can 1. 


employ them better than in writing to. myfriend? 1 hasten, my 
dear Lord, to impart to: you the pleasure | recoiyedeto-day, from. 
sceing a ‘series | of sexperiments exhibited. by. Mr, Walsh-on the 
American eel, by which he clearly proved: that the animal has a 
scnsation*whollydistinct) drom, any of the five senses. «When he 
announced the: propositio be demonstrated,1 thought at might. 
possibly be trag,» but could: not conécive how a new. sense could 4 
made perceptible to.any’sepse of mine, - imagined it would be 
like-talking toya-deaf man oefsharmonic¢ ; orto one who, had 
no “palate, of nectarincseands pine apples; but heyproduced the 
fullestyconvictions ineme;ethat) lis, position owas ,in a, degree just., 


His*firstyexperiment was by. fixing, fours ~ he inches in 
the waterwheresthe fishwas: swimming, of@in cacli quarter of the 


elliptical trough; seach -of | these. wires communicated with atarge 
glass of water: apiidids on, aptable, atga, little, distance, Doi ape 
distance signified:nothing, for the experiment, bad the ovives "Becn 
Jong-enough, might have been. conducted in another room ; while 
thetfour glasses remained, separate, the gymnotus (for that is his.* 
teehnical name) was perfectly, insensible. of the wires, but ia, the 


nda 1 . vegy, 
ra 
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very instantwhen a communication was made by»an instrument 
between any, two of the glasses, he scemed) to start, and swamdi- 
rectly. to the wires which were thus joined, .paying no attention. to 
the others, till a junction was. made between. them alsos This 
coma not be sight, because he did not see thesvires While» they 
were insulated, meh doreh they were equally conspicuous; it could 
not be feeling (at least»notike our feeling) because the water was 
not in the, least agitated ;. still less-could it be hearing, and least of 
all smell, or, taste, It was, therefore a distinct electrical sense of 
feehng, or power of conceiving any stronger conductor than the 
water around, him, for which reason he did not perceive the wires 
till thear junction, because they were at the extremities of the tub, 
and so little iu the water, that they were less powerful, conductors. 
Several other experiments were exhibited with equal success ; one 
of them only I will mention. A triangular, instrument of brass was 
held over the tub, and one of the legs splaced. gently in the water, 
to which the fish was wholly inattentive,. though she swam close to 
it; but when the other leg wasy ome complete -the circula- 
tion, he instantly started. It is by this faculty that the wonderful 
imal has notice of his prey, and of his enemies. ..These are plea- 
~ sant amusements, and objects of a just curiosity when they fall 
occasionally in our way; but such experiments might have been 
exhibited at Paris, Madrid, or Petersburgh, where the philosophers, 
who are discovering new,scnses in’ other animals, are not. permitted 
to use their own fr nd believé me, my dear ‘Lord, it is not: 
by electrical experiments, nor by triangular instruments, nor by» 
conductors of wire, that we shall be able to avert the black storm 
which hangs over Us, Let you and me, therefore, be philosophers now 
and then, but citizens always ; ‘let. us sometimes observe with eagerness 
the. satellites of Jupiter, but let us incessantly watch with jealousy 
the. satellites of the King. » Do you hear any certain intelligence 
coneerning America? Mr. Owen Cambridge has just informed me, 
that 
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that a New York Gazette is brought over, in which the late uncer- 
tain accounts are confirmed in their full extent, with this important 
ia ee three counties of Maryland have offered not only 
submission, but assistance to General Howe. This may, or may 
not be true.—Farewell. 


Mr. JONES to LORD ALTHORPE. 
November 2. 
I rejoice, my dear friend, that you have acquired that 
ingenuous distrust, which Epicharmus calls a sinew of wisdom. Itis 
certain that ‘doubt impels us’to enquire, and enquiry often ends in 
conviction. - You will be able when you come to London, to. 
examine with the minutest scrupulosity, as Johnson would call it, 
the properties. of that singular animal, who is in the rivers of South 
America, what Jupiter was ‘feigned to be among the gods, a darter 
of lightning, and should be named als pecmrnéoog, instead of gymnotus. 
He certainly has (if an meneonile may venture to affirm any thing) 
‘a mode of perception peculiar to himself; but whether that per- 
ception can properly be ¢ eda’ new sense, I leave you to psy 
it is a modification indeed: of fecling, but are not, all our senses so ! 
I desire however, that in this and in everything, you will form your 
own judgment. As'to the wadrylxcla of our noble Constitution, 
whichshas happily presented itself toyyour imagination, the very 
idea fixes. me with rapture.” No, my dear Lord, never believe that 
any thing is impossible ‘to virtue ; no, if aa aseyou conceive 
such ‘sentiments as your letter contains, and express them as 
forcibly, af you'retain these sentiments, as you certainly will, when 
you"take»your place in parliarhent, Twill not despair of seeing the 
most glorious ‘ofSights, “a nation freely governed by its own laws. 
This promise, thaty #f sucha decemvirate should ever attempt to 
restore our ‘constitutional liberty by constitutional means, I would 
exert’ in their cause, such talénts as I have, and, even if Iv 
and oppressed. 
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oppressed \ with sickness, and torn with pain, would start frommy 
couch, “and exclaim with Trebonius, “ if you mean tojactarorthily, 
“Q Romans! I am well.” The speech, you find, was “composed 
and delivered without my news ‘about Maryland, it his * Ader 
poara poveepy nos xaL SPATIWTINOG, and breathes a deliberate firmness. Lord 
Chatham spoke with a noble vigour for a’veteran orator, and your 
bishop pronounced’ an elegant harangue :.I wish Lord Granby had 
more courage as a public speaker; ‘all men speak highly of him, 
but he will never be eloquent, till the is less modest. Charles) Fox 
poured forth with amazing rapidity a continued invective against 
Lord G. Germaine, ‘and Burke was so pathetic, that many declare 
they saw him shed tears. ‘The ministers in both houses were sullen 
and reserved, but Lord Sandwich boldly contradicted the Duke 
of Richmond on the state of the navy. I grieve that our senate is | 
dwindled into a school of rhetoric, where men rise to display their 
abilities rather than to deliberate, and wish to be admired without | 
hoping to convince. Adieu, my dear Lord ; I ‘steal these” few 
moments from a dry legal ‘investigation; but I could not defer 
e pleasure of answering a letter, h gave me inexpressible 


. elght. 






7 _ 


+ H..A. SCHULTENS to-Mr. JONES. 
May \777. 
I know fot how to express my delight at the receipt 
of your short, ,but vétyifriendly and obliging letter.. I take shame 
to myself at having so long delayed the acknowledgment of it, and 
you might indeed justly censure me, for an appare cot orveutities: 
of your “kindness towards me. This would indeed be a most sefious 
accusation, which I canfiot in any degree admitgql wish I couldas 
fairly exculpate myself from ‘the charge of megligence. You have 
now, my friend, my confession, but you will pardon me in‘con- 

« * Too despotic and military. Appendix, No. 33. 

sideration 
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sideration, of my promise. to be more attentive in future. I may 
indeed plead occupations so. incessant, that they scarcely allow me 
time to breathe, and have often compelled me to defer writing to 
you, when I most seriously intended it; you will the more readily 
admit this apology, when I tell you, that for five months I have 
never once thought of Meidani. 


I have now a little respite, and mean soon to resume my work, 
which has been so long interrupted; the, singular kindness of the 
superintendants of the library at Leyden, by permitting me to 
take home for my use, and retain as long as I please, not only the 
manuscript of Mcidani, but any others which I may. want, will 
much diminish the weightyof my labour.,.With this assistance, I 
shall proceed as fast.as my other employments allow’ to copy the 
manuscript, finish.the indexes (which, are absolutely necessary to 
sucha work), .and add whatever is wanted to render it as elegant 
and complete_as. possible ;—it gradually advances. I most heartily 
wish it were in my power torbestow. upon this favourite occupation, 
those hours which] am obliged most reluctantly to give to my various 
public and_ private lectures; but I foresee that it will still require 
three or four years of hard iabour to collect such an ample stock of 
materials, as will enable me_to deliver my lectures fluently without 
much previous study, or “to shake them out of a bag,” as the 

»phrase,is.. In the meantime, Hariri lies untouched, the Arabic 
poets aie neglected, and the soft and elegant literature of Persia, 
which above all Isincercly regret, remains unexplored ; such how- 
ever. is.thé® ardour with which you have inspired me, that I am 
determined, if J, enjoy life and health, at all hagards, and at the 
risk of singulagity, to.deyote myself to, the acquisition of it. I 
almost however, dgsyair of publishing Hariri. I had determined to 
give the text only from the best procurable manuscripts, annexing 
tout the translation of my grandfather, whichis complcte. ‘Ehis I 

U should 
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should be -able to accomplish with little sacrifice of time; ,and 
without neglecting other business, I could give the public an useful 
work. But there are some, to whose judgement as well as inelina- 
tion I oweemuch deference, who disapprove of this plan, and 
advise me not to publish the work, without extracts from ‘Tebrizi 
and other grammarians, nor even without my own annotations. 
Though I do not agree with them, 1 must submit to their autho- 
rity, at the necessity of protracting the publication, till I can give 
it as they wish. 

Scheidius has lately published. the first part of Jaohari’s Lexicon, 
consisting of about two hundred pages. He calculates that the 
whole work will not. be comprised in. less than ten. volumes, of a 
thousand pages each. . Opinions about it are various... He himself 
foresees so little impediment in,completing this immense undertaking, 
that he even talks of publishing, Phiruzbadj, &c.; but others consider 
the obstacles so insuperable, that they. think it never wilk be finished, 
unless it should.rain gold, uponyhim. This is all relating to the 
Arabic that is now, going om amongst us, excepting a glossary to 
Hariri, Arab Shah, and the Coran, which. Mr. Wilmot, a young, 
but learned theologian has undertaken. It.will be very useful to 
beginners, who from the difficulty and expense of procuring Golius, 
are deterred from the study of the language. Latin and .Greek 
literature receive more encouragement here. , This. neither excites. 
my envy nor surprise ; but I should be, still amore recohciled to. it, if 
some small part of this patronage were to,overflow upon the Oriental- 
ists. Ruhnkenius is at work upon Velleius Paterculus, Burman on 
Propertius, Wyttenbach on, Plutarch, ‘Yollius. upon the Homeric 
Lexicon of Apo ius, anedition.of which has been published by 
Villoison in France... The, epistles of Phalaris, respecting the author 
of which your countrymen, Boyle,and Bentley, had such a contro- 

VETSYyy will soon be published. . Have you seen the very elegant 
Essay 
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Essay of Ruhnkenius on the Life and Writings of Longinus ? Many 
copies have been sent to England ;—if you wish to have one, I will 
take an opportunity of procuring it for you. In the course of a few 
weeks; a critical miscellany will appear, and it is intended to 
publish two or three numbers of it annually. This publication has 
a double view; to notice the best new books on every subject 
which relate to learned antiquity, and to introduce occasionally new 
and unpublished compositions. The authors are unknown, or, rather, 
wish to be so; for some of them will certainly be discovered by 
their superior erudition, and uncommon elegance of style. I am 
sufficiently acquainted “with them, to affirm confidently that the 
work will please you, With some of the persons concerned in it, 
bam intimately connected, and they have requested me to recom- 
mend:to them some Londén bookseller, to whom a few copies may 
be sent for sale?) For this purpose I have thought of Elmsley, who 
will probably"have no “objection to try the success of the work in 
England, by taking twenty or’even fewer Copies. I wish however 
in the first place to mention the business to you, that Elmsley, or 
some other by your interest, may be the more readily induced to 
undertake it. ‘There is also another favour of more importance, 
which my friends, through my agency, anxiously hope to obtain 
from you; the circumstance is ‘this: upon their expressing a wish 
that their miscellany should contain extracts from Oriental authors, 
-particularly Persie and Arabic, I recommended’ to them, as there 
are but few works of ‘this nature, and still fewer worthy of notice, 
that they shouldleave a space’ for short dissertations, undcr the 
heads of tracts, or essays, or any other title, by which they may be 
communicated, as a means of promoting these studics. I pro- 
mised, formy own part, to contribute some biographical memoirs 
from Eben ChaliKhén, if they should have nothing better to insert. 
They approved my advice, and earnestly entreated me to prevail 
upon you to furnish them with some essays of this kind; adéfing, 

that 
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that they would prove the greatest ornament und recommendation 
of this part of the work, and that if I really enjoyed your friend- 
ship, which I was perpetually asserting, I could not fail of\ob- 
taining this favour from you. You see, my friend, to what fT have 
been Jed, by boasting of your regard for me. I have yielded the 
more readily to their solicitations, in the hopes of retrieving by it, 
in some degree, the heavy loss which we sustained in you. I 
therefore most earnestly entreat and beseech you, by your ancient 
love of the Oriental muses, who’ so feelingly and fondly regret you, 
not ‘to omit any convenient opportunity of gratifying our wishes. 
Examine your shelves ;—you will find many things.ready, and suf- 
ficiently perfect for publication. Whatever you send, will be most 
acceptable, and it shall appear in our miscellany with or without your 
name, as you may think proper. If you have any thing in English, 
and want time to turn it into Latin, T will readily undertake the 
translation of it, and submit it to the examination of others who are 
better scholars than myself, that your reputation may suffer no 
impeachment from it. Nothing shall"be added; omitted, or changed ; 
but it shall appear exactly as you send it} to this if you think it 
necessary, I will pledge my word. TI ‘hope it will not be incon- 
venient to you to favour me with an‘early reply to this letter, ‘and I 
rely upon your obliging acquiescence in our request. 


I congratulate you upon your new office, as an introduction to 
something more honourable and lucrative; and as to the loss of 
your liberty, Tregret it rather on"my account; than on yours. No 
one, not even an Englishman, can object to service for the public 
good, which is the just recompence ‘of virtue and merit. ‘To me, 
however, your Confinement is grievous ; for, if I was*disappointed in 
the expectation\ of seeing you, when’ you were ‘your own “master, 
I can scarcely now ‘indulge a'distant hope of that*pleasure. Do not 
how€ver leave me inWespair: you have fifty-nine associates ; some 

3 interval 
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interval of leisure may occur, and if it should, do not neglect it, but 
run overand make us happy by the enjoyment of your company 
and conversation. It is not from want of inclination that I do not 
pay you-anothier visit; the recollection of the pleasure I had in your 
society, is so strongly impressed upon me, that I have nothing more 
anxiously at heart, than to fly over to you with all spced, that I 
may again enjoy it. Neither is it want of time, that detains me; 
for my office, which exclusively occupies me for nine months, 
leaves ine at liberty the remaining three. What is it then? I will 
tell you the truth, nor blush to reveal to my friend, “ that, when my 
“ purse is heavier, 1 shall find the journey to you lighter*.” 


The soil of Oriental literature in Holland, as elsewhere, is barren ; 
it produces only the mere conveniences of life, byt no superfluities 
whatever. I, must therefore defer all hope of accomplishing a 
journey to England, without some unexpected improvement of my 
circumstances. 1 shall however bear my lot, whatever it may be, 
with patience. Having mentioned this subject to you, I will add 
something in which-you mayressentially serve mc. With a view to 
improving my fortune, and/procuring that affluence, which, though 
it may be dispensed with, is most acceptable to those who possess 
it, T have determined to undertake the charge ofia pupil, to receive 
him into my house, and superintend his morals and education. I 
am particularly anxious, however, that he should be of your country, 
not only because the system of private education isglittle known or 
followed here, but because it would,be more agf@@able to me to 
part with my liberty to an Englishman, (you see how openly | 
speak,) from whom | might expect a more ae 4 recompence. 
My paper will not-allow me to say, much more. lige me with a 
few lines in reply; 1 am certain you will willingly assist me as 
far as you can, and you may depend upon the strictest attention 

* An Arabic proverb, adopted, to the situation of the writer. . 
on 
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on my part, to any request from yourwhich I can possibly execute. 
My wife sends her best compliments to your excellent mother and 
sister. Farewell, my dear Jones; and continue to honour me! with 
your esteem. 

H. A. Scounrens. 


* * * x * = 


At an interval of more than twenty-five years from the date of 
this letter, I cannot but acknowledge a disposition to sympathize 
with the feelings of the learned writer, and participate the regret 
which he expresses, at the deprivation of the society -of his friend, 
from his want of means to defray the expence of a journey to 
England. At this period, Schultens, enjoyed an extensive repu- 
tation, and was perhaps the object of envy tomany, who, without 
any claim to distinction, possessed ‘that opulence, which, with all 
his indefatigable labours in cultivating and ‘promoting literature, he 
had not been able to procure.” Wefeel) the more;for him, because 
his complaints, (if the «confidential communication of his circum- 
stances authorize the expression,) »are neither deficient in dignity, 
nor resignation... In truth, the tractof literature which he had 
chosen to cultivate, was) more. calculated to produce a harvest of * 
celebrity, than profit. 


* Mr. JONES to H.A. SCHULTENS. 
; July 1777, 
I Should have great pleasure inecomplying with your 

kind and friendly request, by furnishing my. contribution to the 
new work which,is soon to appear amongst) you, and would exert 
myself for this purpose, but the absolute want of leisure makes it 
impossible. My law employments, attendance in the courts, inces- 
sant studics, the arrangement of pleadings, trials of causes, and 

> * Appendix, No. 34. 

opinions 
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opinions to.clients,.scarcely allow me a few moments for eating and 
sleeping», 1 thank you sincerely for your very entertaining account 
of your own occupations, and of what is going on in your country. 
If I should hear of any wealthy English gentleman, who wishes to 
send. his son as a pupil to Holland, to study literature, you may 
rely upon my recommendation of your merits, as well as upon my 
assistance on all occasions. I must* however ‘at the same time tell 
you, that an opportunity of this naturesis very uncertain. 


Mr. JONES to Lord ALTHORPE. 


MY DEAR LORD, ; Bath, Dec. 28, 1777. 
0 it 


I told.you,, when I. hadythe pleasure of seeing you in 
London, that it was doubtful whether I should,pass my vacation 
at. Amsterdam or at Bath’; the maiads ofthe hot springs have pre- 
vailed,, you see, over the nymphs O the Jakes, and.J have been 
drinking the waters fomaaonth, with»no less pleasure than advan- 
tage to my health s=theamprovement of which L- ascribe, however, 
in great measure, to my tegularmexercise on the downs, and to absti- 
*nence,from any study that requires too mucly exertion of the mind. 
I should have scated indeed in Holland from town to town, and a 
little veyage wouldghave dissipated my bile, if I had any: but that 
scheme I must _— till another winter, and have sent an 
excuse to my Dutch friend who expected me. 
" im aS as@bar JS * 

As ¥ came hither, entirely forthe purpose of recreating my ex- 
hausted spirits and strengthening my stomach, Ihave abstaimed 
with some reluctance from dancing, an amuseme t which] am as 
fond of .as ever, but» whieh would be too heating ‘for a water- 
drinker;.and as for thesidler diversions of a public place, they 
have not the recommendation of novelty, without which they 

cannot 
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cannot long please. You, my dear friend, are in the mean time 
relaxing yourself, from the severer pursuits of science and civil 
knowledge, with the healthy and manly exercise. of the field, from 
which you will return with a keener appetite to the noble feast 
which the Muses are again preparing, for you at Cambridge. . And 
here, by way of parenthesis, I,must tell you that I yoined a small 
party of hunters the other»morning, and,was in at the death of a 
hare; but I must confess, that, I think »hare-hunting a very dull 
exercise, and, fit ratherfor a huntress than a mighty hunter, rather 
for Diana than Orion. Had I the taste and vigour of Actzon, with- 
out his indiscreet. curiosity, my game would be the stag, or the fox, 
and I should leave the hare in peace, without sending her to her 
many friends. This heresy of mine. may,arise from my fondness 
for every thing vast, and my-disdain of,every, thing, little, and for 
the same reason J. should prefer» the; more violent sport of the 
Asiatics, who inclose a wholesdistrict with toils, and then . attack 
the tigers and leopards with favelins, to the sound of trumpets and 
clarions.. Of music, I-conclude, you have, as much at. Althorpe, 
as your heart, canidesire; I. might here;-have more than my _ ears 
could bear, or my mind conceive, for. we have with us La Motte, 
Fischer, Rauzzini; but, as I live.in the house of my old master,’ 
Evans, whom you remember, I am satisfied. with his. harp, which I 
prefer to the Theban lyre, as much,as J pref Wales to. ancient 
or modern Egypt. 

I was thisjmorning with, Wilkes,,who shewed.me a letter lately 
written to him from Paris, by. Diderot ; as,.I have you *know a 
quick memory, brought away, the substance. of it, and give it to 
you in a teauliensalonost literal i Friend. Wilkes, . it delights me 
‘“‘to hear that you still have sufficient employment for.your active 
** mind, without which you cannot long be happy. _Lhave just read 
‘‘the several speeches which you, have delivered on the subject of 

‘* your 
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“your present, war \against*the provincials; they arc full ofvelo- 
ce, and dignity. too have composed a speech on 
‘subject, which Ewould deliver in yourssenate, had 
‘it. 1 will: wave for ‘the present, my countrymen, all 
eration of ‘the justice or injustice of the measures you are 
“© pursuing ;-I well know that to be an improper topic at the time 
sSavhen the public welfare is fimmediately” concerned. | IF will not 
“even questio power to'reduce an exasperated 
ad ‘and desperate people sbiit: consider, Tentreatiyou, that you are 
“ surrounded by natic Poe s ' you % ested’; and say, for 
“Heaven ssakeyhow ill give th reason to laughat the 
nu are sis iig, This’ is my harangue ; it%is 

«* short in words,’ but ext lin Meaning. “So far, my dear Lord, 
we have ain ue enone anti or’ex pressions of the 
learned. Encyclopedist ; -wl ‘profligate, that’ T would 
not transcribe ig sr Minlassc e oencetia with me 
in condemning Rapes tonyourself#* (he adds,) -be cheerful, drink 
“ the best wines, keep the ayest company, -and"shouldyou be 

“ inclined to a tender p ss yourself to stich women as 
* make the least resistan ‘areas amusing and/as interesting 
** as others. © One ‘lives with them without anxicty, and quits them 
“ without egret.” want words, Diderot, to express the base- 
ness, “the folly,” the brutality of this sentiment. I am no cynic, 
but as fond as any man at: r is of cheerful company, -and: of such 


pleasures as a ‘man of \ d not»blush to enjoy ; but if the 
philose phy the #F enh i cians soit in your 
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ain interrupted, and must leave you with «reluctance til» the 
morning. * 
+ * * * * . * 

» An apology, I trust, will not be thought necessary for introducing 
that passage in Diderot’s letter, which Mr. Jones ‘teprobates in terms 
of asperity and indignation. suitable “to the rectitude oft his own 
mind. His remarks upon it will serve® tovexplain, if at be atall 
necessary, “certain expressions in his letters, which may be thought 
to border upon a levity, that never‘entered into the composition of 
his character. His mind was never tainted with vice, nor. was the 
morality of his conduct ever impeached... He walued the pleasures 
of society, and enjoyed ‘them as ‘long as théy were innocent, whilst 
he detested the principles and’ practice of the debauchee and 
sensualist, and, like his favourite Hafez, could amuse his’ leisure 
hours with poetical compositions in praise of love or beauty, 
without* sacrificing his health,’ his time, or his virtue. His censure 
of Diderot is equally a proof Of ‘his own'abhorrente of vice, and of 
his anxiety to impress it strongly on the mind’ of his friend and late 
pupil*. eye 


and 


»oF ». pa e ohe eke 


In 
* Of Diderot, thus casually introduced to the notice of the fender, it may not'be irrele- 
vant to give a short account. His works have never read, sor, fromthe character of 
the man, have any wish to peruse them., WQidesot (f take,wy information from the Abbé 
Barruel) was,one of the gaug of conspirators against the Christian Religion. . He not 
only professed Atheism, but made a boast of it, and inculcated it in his’ writings. He 
was invited to Russia, by the Empress Chrhiarigeene” at first admired his genius, but 
soon found sufficientreason in his conduct and»prifciples to 8endvhim batk to France. | 
There were moments in which this professed friend and admirer of Voltaire, notwith- 
standing his avowed impiety, seems to have een jets relledaby the force of truth to pay 
homage to the Nagata An’ acquain alice found him ‘one’day explaining a 
chapter of it to his daughter, with all'the apparent seriousness and energy of a believer. 
On expressing his surprise) Diderot replied, “* T understand "your meaning ; but after all, 


« me is it possible to find better lessons for her instruction ?” ‘The devils believe, and 
tremble. m ’ ; 


At 
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‘e0n 81778;¢Mr. Jones published.a translation of the speeches of 
Asaus, in causes concerming=the law of succession to property at 
Athens, with a prefatury <. ese notes critical and historical, and 
tye oe £ ew 
tina ties BE hb mew oi Oreei -« 
of dszeus. hadlong been neglected ; ;_ thesubject of them 
, and his, technical language, as Mr. Jones -observes,) was 
uaintelligible,to the herd of grammarians and philologers, by whom 
theold monuments of Grecian learning were saved fron destruc- 
tion. Towrescue them from obscurity, and to present them to the 
student of our, JEnglish laws-in his native language, was a task 
which required the united qualifications, of classical erudition and 
legal knowledge, -and which he, discharged with equal pleasure and 
BUCEESSS Fen | Wy hehe wre Tre cast “ts )itylt “a 
CN Mea ee nib ong MO gen, deus ey 
ov 'There is nosbranch of leaning, frouvhiqh student the 


“ may receive aymore. pleasure, .or w “ie likely 
“to prevent his; being di Heys 8 the, dry,ele fa very 
“* complicated science, than the history of the rules ordinances 
‘by which nations, eminent for. iwisdoni,. and illustrious in arts, 


“ have regulated. their, civil. polity : nor. is this. the only, fruit that 
“he may.expect-to reap froma general knowledge ofdoreign laws, 
“both: nt) and modern ; , for whilst thes er the fiboral 
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